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Oriental Music. 


By S. Austen Pearce, Mus. D., Oxon. 
{From Popular Science Monthly.] 

CONCLUDED. % 
O more ready proof of the great musical acquire- 
ments of the ancients can be found than inthe mar- 
F velous skill shown intheir instruments. Many have become 
obselete, but others are still in constant use, and are found 
with various modifications in all countries. They give evi- 
dence of high civilization at a very early period, not only in the 
costliness and rarity of the materials used, and the knowledge 
of the science of acoustics displayed in their production, but in 

the mental power required for their first conception. 

The hollow cone-shaped porcelain vases of China, that 
have five holes to be stopped so that the air within may be 
made to vibrate in certain determinate ways to produce with 
accuracy the notes required by the performer, are, as wind in- 
struments, marvels of inventive genius. The pipes of a Chi- 
nese organ are rendered dumb by a hole bored near the foot 
of each one, and which the player stops with his finger when 
the pipe is required to sound its note. Acousticians fail to com- 
prehend this; and, although enormously large church organs 
are built by ourselves, we donot really know the motion of the 
vibrating column of airin any one pipe, the wind with which 
it is supplied not entering it. Nor can we tell why one stop- 
ped with a plug at the top, when sounded, vibrates violently 
on two of its sides, the othertwo remaining quiescent. Vaii- 
ous other phenomena, that are said to be fully understood in 
recent works on sound, are only partially accounted for. 

There is a tendency to refer all instruments to respective 
epochs, according to their degrees of development, partly be- 
cause our pianoforte has been so rapidly elaborated from the 
Irish harp, which alone had a tension-bar, and our harmoni- 
ium from the Chinese reed, also by the key-board appliance, 
and partly because consistent theories are so easily invented. 
We should, therefore, be on our guard in this matter, as in 
others, respecting chronological sequences, and remember 
that many instruments have been periodically simplified, as in 
* the case of the Greek lyre over that of the Egyptian harp, not- 
withstanding itsextremely limited powers; and particularly 
the historic fact that most elaborate instruments were known 
in mythologic times in China. 

Adopting the classification of Tubal—the sixth from Adam 
—‘‘harp and organ” (commonly called ‘‘ string and wind”), 
and adding the generally unrecorded percussive instruments 
to form the third genus, it is not difficult to invent a theory 
of development. For we may assume that the warrior’s bow- 
string, giving a well defined tone when pulled with the finger, 
led to two or more strings being systematized and plucked 
with the plectrum or struck with mallets, giving rise to the 
many forms of Egyptian harps, all of which are in the form of 
a bow, and have no ‘‘tension-bar” to resist the pull of the 
strings; then that the friction of two bows led to the violin 
species, by the addition and augmentation of resonating cavi- 
ties for one bow and the modification of the other bow, which 
has only recently been made, and the addition of a finger- 
board. 

Hand clapping, not for applause, but rhythmic accentua- 
tion as practiced in the East, may be supposed to have led to 
the Jew’s-harp and instruments consisting of bars free at one 
end, then to others free at both ends, then to plates free all 
round, as cymbals more or less concave, and subsequently to 
bells, sonorous boxes, drums, etc. 

A simple reed of pipe may be supposed to have led to 
many pipes being systematized, their materials changed, their 
mouth-piéces varied, as whistle, beak, single reed, etc.; then 
that the powers of each pipe were increased by the boring of 
holes in it at certain particular points, much as a Gray’s tele- 
phone increases the capacity of a single wire by enabling it to 
transmit in both directions several messages simultaneously; 
then, finally, to the systemization of such pipes. 

But here, at the end of our Series, we find an instrument, 
the bagpipe, that figures in Chinese myths. However little we 
may relish the quality of the tone of this instrument, when it is 
badly played, and at onlya short distance from us, we must 
give it the highest place in the scheme, and admire the skill 
displayed in its formation. 





The real worth of Oriental music is not to be learned from 
routine practical musicians, who rarely know anything of the 
underlying principles of their art, but must be gained by a pa- 
tient study of ancient writings, in which the respective theories 
are recorded. For the most part, the theories point to the 
possession or the possibility of greater art works than any 
with which we have become acquainted; and the cultivation of 
certain departments of the art, which we neglect. 

The Chinese are sensitive to changes of pitch (transposition), 
to the exact agreement of the words of a song and its music, 
as well as to the expression imparted to their ordinary speech 
by vocal inflections; while we are for the most part indifferent 
as to absolute pitch, set poetic rhythms to dance-tunes, have 
different verses to the same music, and less frequently speak 
with strongly marked variations of tone. Their belief that 
not only the voice of man, but all nature, should praise its 
Creator, led them to make an elaborate system of quality of 
tone (timére), selecting eight kinds of materials from the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms for the construction 
of musical instruments. 

But, although they spent much labor in devising complete 
schemes, formulating scales, and calculating them with great 
nicety (like the modern Persians), even to the invention of the 
‘*equal temperament ” (which European nations subsequently 
learned to use), in devising a regular notation, and in fact se- 
curing all the appliances necessary for the production of really 


great music, we fail to find them in possession of a single mel- | 
| tensely interested in it; 


ody that would be generally acceptable to a modern audience. 
Their composers appear to be deficient in the power of imagi- 
nation, without which it is impossible to invent a beautiful 
musical idea. We regard our melodies as so many happy 
thoughts, or felicitous expressions, developed with consistency 
and true to some particular mental mood; or atleast presenting 
some recognizable sequential psychologic progression. Yet 
nevertheless, they have compositions intended to describe 
scenes, as if music tothem conveyed definite intelligible ideas. 


Thus, one composition (although to us almost ludicrous from its 
awkwardness, shortness, and want of coherence) appears to | consider its enhanced powers, its modern counterpoint and 


have simulated for them the progress of a battle, being marked | 


at various points, ‘‘ The proclamation of the general,” ‘‘ His 


warriors preparing their fighting-men,” ‘‘ The general gives 


his orders,” 

The absence of harmony not only makes all these speci- 
mens unattractive, but the fact that they were conceived en- 
tirely free from the influence of harmonic design renders them 
foreign to our thoughts. We may, whistle or hum a Strauss 
waltz or little Verdi tune with satisfaction, because these melo- 
dies were produced under the bias or dominion of harmonies, 
which are generally so simple and natural that we commonly 
say that they are implied in the melodic shape. For this rea- 
son an accompaniment may be extemporized or imagined. 
And the modern system of chords tending to create a desire 
for a constant return to the key note, whenever a satisfactory 
termination is required, the absence of this acknowledged 
sound in Chinese melodies seems to make a cadence, in our 
sense of the word, impossible to them. 

The Chinese language being monosyllabic, it lends itself 
readily to the Canto-Fermo style of song that is employed in 
ancestral worship, and which greatly resembles the style of 
the old Lutheran chorals, except that the melody of the former 
makes more skips upward and downward. 

The lines of the poetry being four syllables in length in 
every strophe (as ‘‘ See hoang sien tsow” of the ‘‘ Ancestral 
Hymn”), and the notes being long and of equal length, a 
rhythmatic uniformity is secured. But this is merely acci- 
dental, for in the secular melodies no evidence of a sym- 
metrical rhythmic order or plan is observable, which also 
makes a definite rhythmic termination on a strong and anti- 
cipated accent as impossible as the definite tonal termination 
already noticed. The Chinese do not even appear to under- 
stand stress or accent, for in the orchestral score of the above 
hymn the instruments of percussion mark off groups of notes, 
not by greater stress, but by an increased number of instru- 
ments. 

Turning totheir neighbors, the Hindoos, on the contrary, 
we find extremely elaborate rhythmic designs (musical feet), 
and also phrases so symmetrical and compact,that they are at 


etc., ending with ‘‘ Repose after victory.” 








| habits, poetry, religion, and life of the various nations. 





once acceptable, and so coherent and consistent in their suc- 
cession as to suggest words indicative of well known moods. 
In this respect they present no difficulties, and are more 
easily supplied with accompaniments than those of the 
Chinese. 

Our immediate acceptance of Indian music attests our Ar- 
yan fellowship. 

The use of silk for strings and the employment of instruments 
of extreme softness in the East, sufficiently disprove the state- 
ment that ancient music was barbaric and noisy. Many instru- 
ments of percussion are as soft as drops of water falling into 
a fountain. Chaldean music was soft and sentimental. 
Eyptian harps were not of powerful tone. The Hindoos have 
a flute with vibratory apparatus so extremely delicate that it 
is sounded by one end being suddenly pressed to the neck of 
The Greeks and Persians loved soft music, 
The Hebrews alone 


the performer. 
and singers did not strain their voices. 
among ancient people sang “‘ with all their might” unrestrain- 
edly, and delighted in making a grand consensus of tone in 
their choruses of voices and instruments and the clapping of 
hands. In other nations solo performances were more general, 
and among the Hindoos an executant would risk his repu- 
tation if he did not execute variations on a theme at each re- 
currence. These and other performances were most fre- 
quently extemporaneous. Conception and realization being 
thus conjoined, the result of sudden impulse, it was necessary 
for the player to warm with his theme until he became in- 
and his excited imagination to be 
stimulated by other influences until he succeeded in his artistic 
efforts, and in gratifying his audience. No cold reflection 
supervened, the composer was his own performer, his en- 
thusiasm was perceived and his improvisations at every turn 
were surprises that gave delight. 

A complete history of music would be a history of the 
world, so intimately is it found connected with the language, 
Our 
form of the art is alone adapted to our wants; and when we 


harmony, we are at a loss to understand how Oriental music, 
with its greater limitations, could exercise so powerful a sway 
over its hearers. 

Oriental music has for ages, shed a benignant and salutary 
influence on the hearts, minds, and senses of millions of per- 
sons, and still is a source of gratification to more than half 
the population of the globe, It has given immediate expres- 
sion to many various conditions of mind, has raised noble 
feelings and subdued painfnl ones; it has alleviated suffering 
and softened down coarseness and hardness of heart. 

The joys and sorrows, aspirations and emotions of an age 
are sounding fourth in its music, therefore that of the past is 
chiefly valuable as a contribution to historic national psychol- 
ogy. Let us so live that our own music, as a reflex image of 
ourselves, may attest our progress, not only in the physical 
sciences, but in nobleness of soul and all true worthiness. 








THE attempted abduction of a prima donna has been 
the subject of much gossip in Vienna. A week or two ago, 
about the hour when Mile. Bianchi was performing the title 
réle in Briill’s ‘“‘ Bianca,” at the Opera House—a part in 
which the heroine allows herself to be led to the altar by the 
first cavalier who presents himself—her would-be abductor 
was laying his plot before the artiste’s coachman, and en- 
deavoring by a bribe to induce him to enter into the scheme. 
The shrewd fellow unhesitatingly assured the gentleman that 
he would do everything in his power to promote the success 
of the project. On the departure of the stranger the driver at 
once disclosed the circumstances to the managerial authori- 
ties of the theatre. The following night after depositing Mlle. 
Bianchi and her mother as usual at their residence the coach- 
man drove hastily to the rendezvous agreed upon, where the 
languishing lover had been for some time impatiently awaiting 
his arrival. Upon seeing the carriage the man rushed up to 
the carriage door where he was instantly pounced upon by 
two detectives and carried off to a police station. Upon in- 
vestigation he turns out to be a hare-brained lunatic, who for 
a long time past has been sending billets-doux to the lady. 
He is now lodged in a lunatic asylum. 





THE COURIER. 








NIUSICAL. 


BRIEFS AND SEMI-BRIEFS. 


....** Olivette” was produced at Abbey’s Park Theatre on 
Monday. 

.+++The Misses Thomas gave a second poetry and ballad 
recital yesterday (Friday) afternoon. 

...+.+In the east part of Montreal a new society has been 
formed, entitled, ‘‘The Musical Union of Montreal.” 

.»++The charming little English operetta " Lafla” has been 
given in Quebec by achoir of children, under the direction 
of Mile. MacAdams. 

. «+Last Monday night the Strakosch and Hess English 
Opera Company, with Marie Roze as prima donna, appeared 
at the St. Charles Theatre, New Orleans. 

..+-The Philharmonic Society, of Montreal, is preparing, 
under the direction of G. Couture, Handel’s oratorio ‘‘ Judas 
Maccabeus,” to be given at its next concert. 

.+++** The Golden Legend,” music by Dudley Buck, will 
be produced by the Cecilia Society, of Boston, on January 
24. Thomas Toedt will sing the tenor part. 

.+++There was a Musical Convention at Norwich, N. Y., 
on the 2oth and 21st inst., at which Miss Monteith, soprano, 
and Signor Liberati, the cornet player, appeared. 

....Great preparations are being made for the musical 
festival. At the next rehearsal it is expected that a full chorus 
of 1,200 voices will be present, including the Oratorio Society. 





.»+»Mme. Teresa Carreno, Signor Tagliapietra, the Swed- 
ish ladies’ vocal quartet and Rudolph Aronson’s orchestra, 
were the musical attractions on last Sunday night at the Met- 
ropolitan Concert Garden. 

..»-Arthur Sullivan’s composition will be one of the lead- 
ing features of the next Saalfield ballad concert, which ‘takes 
place on Monday evening, January 24. Signor Brignoli will 
be one of the assisting artists. 

..+.The Cecilia Club, of Philadelphia, intend giving a per- 
formance of Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Elijah” at the Academy of 
Music, in that city, on the 25th inst. The solo artists will be 
Henrietta Beebe, Emily Winant, Theodore Toedt and Georg 
Henschel. 

..++"Olivette,” at the Bijou Opera House, continues to at- 
tract large audiences. In consequence of other engagements the 
present company can only remain here for a short time. 
Catherine Lewis and the other members of the troupe have 
made a success of the work. 

.»+.»Mr,. Mapleson’s short season of Italian opera in the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, was very successful. Per- 
formances were given of ‘‘ Alda,” ‘‘ Lucia,” ‘‘ Mefistofele,” 
and *‘ Favorita,” which attracted large audiences and drew 
forth hearty applause. 

...-David Taylor, of the Brooklyn Academy of Music, has 
engaged the Ideal Boston Company for a week of ‘* Fatin- 
itza,” ‘‘Chimes of Normandy,” and ‘‘ Bohemian Girl.” The 
performances will be given at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, commencing on the 24th inst. 

....The Working Women’s Protective Union celebrated 
their seventeenth anniversary at Chickering Hall on last 
Tuesday evening, January 18. Mrs. Lorne Oliver, soprano; 
Mrs. G. W. De Lano, contralto; Henry E. Browne, organist, 
and Caryl Florio, pianist, furnished the musical part of the 
entertainment. 

.++»Maurice Dengremont’s fifth appearance at Koster & 
Bial’s Concert Hall took place last Saturday evening. He 
performed the seventh concerto by De Beriot, ‘‘ Taran- 
tella” by Sivori, and ‘* Ma Premiére Pensée” by M. Dengre- 
mont. His second and last week ends to-day. He will 
leave New York shortly. 

..».Crowded houses have greeted Fraulein Geistinger at 
the Thalia Theatre, especially during the evenings she ap- 
peared as Boccaccio. Fraulein Geistinger repeated the same réle 
on Monday and Friday and played Rosalinde, in the ‘‘ Fleder- 
maus” (The Bat), on Tuesday, Wednesday and Saturday even- 
ings. By special request, ‘‘ The Grand Duches$’ of Gerol- 
stein” was performed on Thursday night. 

..»-On last Thursday evening the entertainment entitled 
“‘A Night with Walter Scott” was given at the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, on Clinton street, Brooklyn, “ Selections 
from Scott’s works were presented in the form of recitations 
and songs by Eliza Wilson, soprano; George Werrefirath, 
tenor; David Small, baritone and elocutionist, with the assist- 
ance of Robert Thallon, Sr., accompanist. 

....Several of the sections of the music festival chorus, 
numbering some 650 voices, and not including the members 
of the Oratorio Society, had a rehearsal last week of the 
**Messiah.” The result was gratifying to the conductor, and 
gave evidence of the zeal and enthusiasm with which this un- 
dertaking has been begun. Already 1,100 singers have been 
enrolled, and constant practice and the strict rules as to 
membership, make it impossible for any but competent and 
diligent members of the chorus to retain their places. A 
second united rehearsal of all the sections, viz., two from 
New York, one from Brooklyn, one from Jersey City, one 
from Newark, and one from Nyack, will be held early in 
February, when it is likely there will be 1,200 voices present, 





At this rehearsal, Handel’s Dettingen Te Deum and Rubin- 
stein’s ‘‘ Tower of Babel” will be practiced. The earnest 
manner in which the work of the festival has been entered on 
by managers and performers indicates pretty clearly an 
artistic and popular success. 

.++e+The Emma Ab Opera Company, after its short 
season in Brooklyn, appeared at the Fifth Avenue Theatre 
last Monday evening, to play a two weeks’ engagement. The 
programme for this week contained the ‘‘ Bohemian Girl” on 
Monday, by Miss Abbott, Miss Maurel, Mr. Stoddard, Mr. 
Peakes and Signor Brignoli. On Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings the version of Victor Masse’s ‘‘ Paul and Virginia,” 
which the company has before given, was repeated. ‘‘ Paul 
and Virginia” will also be given at to-day’s matinée. William 
Castle was the Pau/ and Miss Abbott the Virginia. ‘‘Fra 
Diavolo” was given at the Wednesday matinée, and ‘‘Martha” 
on the same evening. Gounod’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” was 
given last night, and the ‘‘Bohemian Girl” will be repeated 
this evening. 

.++-On last Tuesday evening Mr. Daly presented at his 
theatre an American version of ‘‘ Nisida,” Genée’s musical 
play, under the title of ‘‘ Zanina.” The scene of this version 
is laid in India, and the piece has the character of a spec- 
tacular comedy interspersed with music. It was placed upon 
the stage with new and elaborate scenery, and introduced the 
much talked of Nautch girls and Hindu jugglers. The cast 
of ‘‘Zanina” included many of the prominent members of 
the Daly’s Theatre Company; among others James Lewis, 
Harry Lacy, Charles Leclerq, Laura Joyce and May Fielding. 
Digby V. Bell also made his first appearance with the com- 
pany in this play. 








CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


BALTIMORE, Md., January 13.—Music teachers here seem 
to have all they can attend to and are correspondingly happy. 
The Haydn Society will give its next concert at the Academy 
of Music on Wednesday evening, the roth inst., under the 
leadership of W. Thiede. Handel’s Oratorio of ‘‘Samson”’ 
is in preparation by the Rossini Musical Association, with 
H. W. Porter as musical director. The Baltimore Lieder- 
kranz gave ‘‘Schéne Melusine,” by H. Hoffman, and ‘‘ Nor- 
man’enzug,” by Max Bruch, at the entertainment on Janu- 
ary 3, Frank Mittler musical director, The Germania 
Mannerchor is actively at work under H. Hammer, musical 
director. On the 6th inst, the Wednesday Club gave a portion 
of ‘‘Elijah,” Mr. Finche director. Under the guidance of 
P. N. Tilmann, the Harmonic Society is preparing for the 
next concert, which will be given on the 25th inst. Frank’s 
prize chorus will be rendered on the occasion. An organi- 
zation has just been started under the name of the Monday 
Club, L. Odend’hal director; and it promises to be a suc- 
cess, Other societies here are quietly plodding along, and 
the usual number of church sociables and concerts are 
occurring. The sale of season tickets for Mapleson’s opera 
announced to appear here on the 20th and succeeding days, 
opened at McCaffrey’s music store on Tuesday last and re- 
alized $2,500 as a start. Baltimore musical people are some- 
what exercised over the répertoire, which consists of old 
operas—‘‘Lucia,” ‘‘Il Trovatore,”” ‘‘Don Giovanni” and ‘‘La 
Sonnambula’’—all of which have been given her emany times 
of late. ‘*Mefistofele,” which was promised, is not on the 
bill. An Oratorio Society has at last been formed in Balti- 
more—thanks to the indefatigable efforts of Otto Sutro, the 
well known musical director. Over 200 voices are now on 
the roll of membership. The first rehearsal of the ‘‘Mes- 
siah” will take place next Friday evening under the di- 
rectorship of Fritz Finke. W. R. Van Antwerp is secretary 
of the new society, which gives every promise of being a grand 
success. W. P. M. 


BuFFALo, N. Y., January 13.—The new hall attached to St. 
Canisius (Catholic) College was opened on Sunday evening 
with quite a successful musical entertainment. The band, 
orchestra and choir soloists, who have been drilled in the 
college, appeared in the programme in different selections, 
and received the commendations of the large audience. The 
two vocal solos which attracted the most attention were Mal- 
loy’s ‘‘ Kerry Dances,” by Chas. Hansaner, and the tenor 
solo ‘‘ White Squalls,” by Thomas Cronyn, The latter was 
enthusiastically encored. The cantata, which, by the way, 
was composed especially for this occasion by one of the pro- 
fessors of the college, proved a success, and was well given. 
The many friends of Marie Schelle, the young soprano of 
this city, who has recently returned from an extensive course 
of vocal study in Europe, will have an opportunity of hear- 
ing her under the most favorable circumstances in a concert 
to be given at St. James Hall on Saturday evening, January 
22d. She will be assisted by Miss Strong, pianist, of Cleve- 
land, Messrs. Gramm, violinist, and Werner, violoncellist, 
members of the celebrated Philharmonic Club, of New York, 
and by the Liedertafel Singing Society, of Buffalo. There is 
likely to be a packed house. The Sternberg-Wilhelmj com- 
bination is booked for St. James Hall on January 18. 

L. N. K. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, January 17.—The Boston Ideal Opera 
Company gave four performances last week at the Opera 
House and attracted overflowing houses—‘‘Standing room 


only” had to be posted up each evening, ‘‘Fatinitza’’ was 





given twice, ‘‘Chimes of Normandy” once, and last, though 
not least, the immortal ‘tH. M, S, Pinafore,” The members 
of the company are too well known to require special com- 
mendations; suffice it to say, that all was well done. The 
“Chimes of Normandy” was unquestionably the best, and 
gave Whitney an excellent opportunity to show that he is 
possessed of good histridnic talent. Marje Stone made hosts 
of friends. Messrs. Barnabee, Fessenden and Tom Karl 
were also duly appreciated. This week, Mahn’s *‘Boccaccio” 
Company is announced at the Opera. Mac. — 


Evmira, N. Y., January 8.—Mrs. Marie E. Gibson, who 
has been connected with Park Congregational Church of this 
city for a number of years, resigned her position as soprano 
of that church and has gone to Boston. Her departure is deeply 
felt, not alone by the church, but by all who have heard her 
sweet voice. May success crown her efforts in the future as 
in the past, and may her reputation and fame be spread far 
and wide, It is the intention of the music committee of the 
Park Church to keep up the quartet, rumors to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Should it be found impossible to find a suit- 
able soprano to fill Mrs, Gibson’s place in this or neighboring 
cities, the necessary steps will be taken to import one from 
New York or Boston. S. Racklyeft, the basso of the First 
Presbyterian Church, resigned his position as such. He has 
been so fascinated by the performances of Barlow, Wilson, 
Primrose and West, that he applied to said managers for en- 
gagement. As Sam possesses a good bass voice he was not 
long in fixing things satisfactorily to himself and the company, 
I hope he will do well and come back ‘‘a little less flat.” 
Manly Chubbuck, the basso of the First Methodist Church, 
has been called to fill the vacancy in the First Presbyterian 
Church choir. He is an ambitious and earnest student, and 
will undoubtedly do his best to give satisfaction. The Diller 
memorial concert at the First Methodist Church netted about 
$83. Itis to be regretted that the sum could not have been 
at least six times as large. The concert was a success from a 
musical point of view. The Vocal Society, which was started by 
Mr. Diller, is now in the hands of William Perry, a very ca- 
pable leader. Trinity Church is without an organist at pres- 
ent. It wants a boy choir, but as there are very few good 
boy voices ix this city, it seems a difficult task for any organ- 
ist to attempt such trials. It has had several applications 
from organists outside of the city, but the prices asked seem 
to be higher than the church is willing to pay. Miss Mc- 
Guire, the soprano of the First Presbyterian Church, has 
been absent for the last two Sundays, her place has been ac- 
ceptably filled by Maud Wadsworth, a singer of superior tal- 
ent. Her rendering of the aria, ‘‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” was very fine. This city has been flooded the last 
two weeks with shows of all kinds, drawing mostly good 
houses. The Colored Ideal Company was very good indeed 
and filled all expectations. Mme. Selika has a good soprano 
vuice. The entertainment was good and the audience show- 
ed its appreciation by encoring every piece three and four 
times, which made the concert quite cheap, forty selections 
for fifty cents. A very successful concert was given at the new 
Baptist Church at Friendship, Allegany County, under the 
direction of Wm. Cramer of this city. I annex the programme, 
Part I.—1. Overture, ‘‘Semiramide, organ (W. Cramer); 
2. Chorus, ‘‘Rejoice in the Lord” (Juvin); 3. Duet, ‘‘See the 
pale moon” (Campana); 4. Organ solo, a Hymn of the Nuns 
(Wely); 4 ‘‘Swedish Wedding~March” (Sodermann); 5. 
Quartet, ‘‘Peasants’ Wedding March,” (Soderman); 6. Piano 
solo, Cachoucha Caprice (J. Raff); 7. Chorus, ‘‘Stabat Mater 
Dolorosa” (Rossini). Part II.—1. Organ solo, Offertoire in 
E flat (Wely); 2. Soprano solo, ‘Abide with me” (Blandner); 
3. Chorus, ‘‘How lovely are the messengers” (Mendelssohn); 
4. Quartet, ‘‘Flee as a bird” (Abt); 5. Organ solo, Grand 
Fugue in C (Zundel); 6. ‘‘Heavenly Father, Sovereign Lord” 
(Farmer’s Mass); 7. ‘‘Gloria” (Mozart’s Twelfth Mass). The 
concert was a grand success, as the frequent applause of the 
large audience testified. The organ is from the factory of 
Steer & Turner, Springfield, Mass., and is a superior instru- 
ment in all respects, The voicing is good and even, the ac- 
tion works promptly, and the touch is light and quick of 
response. Here is the scheme: I. Manual, compass C to 
A3: 1. Bourdon, 16 ft.; 2. Open diapason, 8 ft.; 3. Dulciana, 
8ft.; 4. Melodia, 8 ft.; 5. Stopped, diapason bass, 8 ft.; 6. 
Octave, 4 ft.; 7. Super octave, 2 ft. II. Manual: 8. Open 
diapason, 8 ft.; 9. Salicional, 8 ft.; 10. Stopped diapason, 8 
ft.; 11. Stopped diapason, bass, 8 ft.; 12. Flute harmonique, 
4 ft.; 13. Oboe, 8 ft.; 14. Bassoon, 8 ft, Pedal: 15. Tone 
bourdon, 16 ft., 27 notes. Mechanical registers: Coupler 
swell to great tremolo; first manual to pedal, bellows signal; 
second manual to pedal, and one pair of composition pedals; 
self-balancing swell pedal. William King, Elmira’s organ 
builder, is engaged on a two-manual organ for St. Peter and 
St. Paul’s Church in this city. His organ, recently put up 
in the Cathedral at Lockport, has been pronounced a su- 
perior instrument by all who have seen it. I shall give the 
scheme of this organ in my next. WILLIAM C, 


Fort Wayng, Ind., January 14.—The Arion Society gave 
its annual ‘‘Fool’s Carnival” at Arion Hall on last Sunday 
evening. The instrumental part of the programme was well 
given by an orchestra of sixteen pieces, under the leadership 
of Mr. Scheufler, director of the Arion Society. The vocal 
part of the programme was indeed a ‘‘Fool’s Carnival,” as 
the numbers were all of a comic nature and afforded a great 
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deal of fun for the large audience. Some of the local hits 


were well gotten up. The society was assisted by Mr. Ernst, 
a fair baritone singer from Chicago. 


MarK MARION. 


Cuicaco, Ill., January 14.—At the last concert of the 
Liesegang orchestra Mr. Liebling played the Hummel Sep- 
tet in a very tasteful manner, On Tuesday evening he gave 
a piano concert, playing the Septet and also Rubinstein’s 
Octet, the latter for the first time in Chicago. A grand con- 
cert, the proceeds of which are designed to be devoted to 
placing a memorial tablet to the late George B, Carpenter in 
our Central Music Hall, will take place in that hall, Saturday 
evening, January 15. A number of resident musicians, in- 
cluding Messrs. Pratt, Eddy and Balatka, with an orchestra, 
also volunteers, will take part. Among other numbers 
Bach’s Toccata for organ, and Chopin’s Funeral March and 
the last movement of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony will be 
} given. Sarah Bernhardt will read a number of selections. 
Agnes Ingersoll and Messrs. Lewis and Eichheim gave a 
chamber concert Thursday afternoon, at Hershey Music Hall. 
Mr. Eddy, assisted by the above named gentlemen, will give 
a chamber concert on Saturday noon. 

FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON. 


Cuicaco, Ill., January 17.—Notwithstanding the general 
‘‘cussedness” of the weather all the places of amusement 
have done a fair business during the past week. Whether 
this is due to the numerous and special attractions offered, 
or whether to the impetus which the Bernhardt engagement 
has given theatricals I am unable to say. This week, begin- 
ning to-night, Haverly’s New Mastodon Minstrels. At 
Hooley’s the performances of ‘*Alvin Joslyn,” with Chas. L. 
Davis in the title réle, have been witnessed by good houses, 
Uncle Alvin was the same quaint old Yankee farmer, and the 
company supporting him much above the average. At this 
theatre Barjley Campbell’s ‘My Geraldine” is underlined for 
one week, beginning January 31. At the Olympic ‘‘ The 
Phantom King,” a new spectacular drama, has been the at- 
attraction. The characters include demons, goblins and 
mortals, not forgetting a corps de ballet, and the ensemble 
reminds me of a mixture of ‘‘The Frozen Hand,” ‘‘Herne 
the Hunter” and ‘‘The Black Crook.” The scenery effects 
and ballet are very fine, and the performances have drawn 
satisfactory audiences all the week. Itis said the ‘‘Phantom 
King” will take the road. Beginning to-night at this theatre 
Hydes and Behman’s Comedy Company will hold the boards 
for one week, with a comedy entitled ‘‘Muldoon’s Picnic” 
and a variety bill, in which Hugh Fay, Billy Barry, the 
Kernels and a live donkey will appear. Manager Sprague’s 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin” Company is back. Business was 
satisfactory, but it was reported that Mr. Sprague was 
dissatisfied with the management and some of the troupe, 
and so ordered a right about march. At the Grand, F. S. 
Chanfrau and wife had a fairly remunerative week’s engage- 
ment. Here this week Meade and Maginley’s Combination 
will give ‘‘Deacon Crankett,” with the same cast and scenery 
as when last given at the Grand. The merits of the play, 
personnel and stage appointments should insure even better 
audiences than before. On Monday, January 24, begins the 
| engagement of Sol Smith Russel in ‘‘ Edgewood Folks,” the 
last appearance here this season. The long agony is over. 
The entire force of the Union Square Theatre, from manager 
down to call boy, will appear at the Grand for twelve weeks, 
beginning August 22, This time the credit is due to Will J. 
Davis, associate manager of the Grand, who went East, ‘‘saw 
and conquered.” The répertoire will include all the latest 
New York successes and some plays yet to be produced. Of 
course, Sarah Bernhardt at McVicker’s has been the topic in 
theatre-going circles for the week, though I confess the at- 
tendances have not been what I expected. To be sure, 
Manager McVicker has got the glory, and Mr. Abbey ex. 
presses himself satisfied; but still there has not been the 
“crush” I anticipated, the house not being crowded except 
at the presentation of ‘‘Camille” on Thursday evening. This 
| is due to several reasons. Other houses have offered 
} fine attractions, and all have out-advertised Manager 
McVicker. Many persons have also waited for the last 
week, because it was well known that Mile. Bernhardt, from 
illness, was not at her best, and last, but not least, most of 
the local critics have joined in ‘‘damning her with faint 
praise.” Here is the répertoire of last week and the receipts 
for each evening: Monday, ‘‘Adrienne Lecouvreur,” $3,465; 
Tuesday, ‘* Frou-Frou,” $3,425; Wednesday, ‘‘ The Sphinx’ 
| and ‘Le Passant,” $2,650; Thursday, ‘‘Camille,” $4,447; 
Friday, ‘‘ Phédre,” $2,675; Saturday, ‘‘ Frou-Frou,” $3,877; 
total, $20,569. This week’s répertoire will be, Monday even- 
ing, ‘‘Camille;” Tuesday, ‘*L’Etrangére;’ Wednesday, 
‘*Frou-Frou;” Thursday, ‘‘ Hernani;” Friday, ‘* Frou-Frou,” 
and Saturday afternoon matinée, final performance, ‘'Ca- 
mille.” Last evening at this theatre the German performance 
| was for the benefit of George Heinman, and the play, ‘‘ The 
| Maid Without Money.” *‘ Sam’l of Posen,” with M. B. Cur- 
| is as Sam’/, is underlined for January 24. At Central Music 
Hall, the Palestine Arabs, under the direction of Mr. Rosedale, 
)- gave four novel and interesting entertainments, commencing 
Thursday and ending Saturdayevening. These performances 
were as instructive as entertaining, and considering the sad 
surroundings a fair success. Itis here that on Thursday even- 
| ing, Theodore Tilton will deliver his new lecture on ‘* The 
World’s To-Morrow.” On Friday and Saturday evenings 





at this hall Helen Potter’s ‘‘ Pleiades” will be given under 
the auspices of L. W. Allen. The memorial concert for the 
purpose of erecting a memorial window in this hall to the 
memory of the late manager, Geo. B. Carpenter, was a fit ex- 
pression of the esteem in which he was held by this people. 
The audience was the best, in point of numbers and social 
position, which any four walls in Chicago has contained for 
some time. I cannot forbear mentioning the peculiarly 
graceful tribute paid the memory of the dead manager by 
Sarah Bernhardt, who volunteered her services and appeared 
for the first time in this country as a reader, and that, too, 
when laboring under so severe an indisposition as to render 
it doubtful at one time whether she would not have to forego 
what, I am sure, to her was a labor of love. At the Academy 
of Music J. W. Ransom has made a decided hit in ‘* Across 
the Atlantic;” not only has he filled the house each evening, 
but has created an agreeable surprise among veteran theatre- 
goers, who predict for him further success. This week the 
attraction will be the well known ‘‘ Nick of the Woods,” 
with Jos. Proctor in the principal part. The variety cast will 
include Nelly Richards, Wallace and Burton, and the Bar- 
low Brothers. At Fox’s, ‘‘Transported; or, The Brand of 
Cain,” in which Spencer Pritchard will be the star, will 
curdle the blood of the audiences, preceded, of course, by 
the usual good variety bill. P. G, Monrog. 


HAMILTON, Ont., January 17.—Fred. Jenkins, the popular 
tenor of this city must have felt flattered by seeing so large 
an audience in the Centenary Church, on Friday evening, the 
14th, on the occasion of the concert tendered to him; and 
well he might, for the audience was composed of the most 
cultured and critical persons in the city. The first part of 
the programme consisted of the cantata, ‘‘ Daughter of Jairus,” 
which was weil rendered, the solos being taken by Miss 
Kellogg, Messrs. Jenkins, Morris, Mills, and Kent. As in 
the previous concert, the duet ‘‘ Love Divine,” by Miss Kel- 
logg and Mr. Jenkins, was superbly sung, and was, un- 
doubtedly, the gem of the cantata. The second part of the 
concert was a selected programme of eleven numbers and 
opened with an ‘‘Andante and March” of Handel’s, per- 
formed by the Jubal Club, a new organization in the city. 
This was well given and warmly encored. Mr. Swift sang 
Gounod’s ‘* Nazareth” in splendid style. ‘‘ Now tramp o’er 
moss and fell,” sblo and chorus, followed, Miss Knott sus- 
taining the solo finely. A quartet of brass instruments was 
the next number, which was well given, and the piece, ‘‘In 
the lonely vale of streams,” by Dr. Calcott, was deservedly 
encored. Miss Armstrong sang Millard’s ‘‘ Tantum Ergo” 
finely. The quartet from Costa’s ‘‘Eli,” ‘“‘In a still, small 
voice,” was beautifully given. The remainder of the pieces 
brought to a close one of the best concerts ever given in the 
city, and all who took part are worthy of great praise. 

R. E. S. 

HoRNELLSVILLE, N. Y., January 10.—At Shattuck’s Opera 
House the Ideal Colored Musical Company gave two very 
entertaining concerts on January 8 and g for the benefit of a 
local hose company, to good houses. The Hyer Sisters 
have written for a date. E. J. C. 

JACKSONVILLE, Ill., January 4.—It goes greatly against the 
grain to say anything about ‘‘ Pinafore.” The very name has 
a vulgar look and an unmusical sound, Were it in my 
power, I should banish it from off the face of the earth to 
New Jersey or some other remote and alien territory. Never- 
theless, the Jacksonville Madrigals have reproduced it here 
and have managed to make a very good thing out of it finan- 
cially. I think there must have been a general presentiment 
of Josephine’s (Miss Frye) splendid success. What else is 
there in ‘‘ Pinafore” to call out nine hundred or a thousand 
persons? As amateur work, the performance was average. 
The old craft seemed very evenly ballasted, and manned by 
as clever a set of land lubbers as ever tried to do duty at 
anchor 1,500 miles from salt water. The sisters, cousins and 
aunts were as gay in colors as Italian contadini and as for Dick 
Deadeye, no human ingenuity could possibly conjure up a 
more miserable, cock-eyed breeches hitcher to disgust the 
senses and disgrace the stage. He was a perfect shark- 
scarer. Theless said about Buttercup the better. Corcoran 
was fine; as an officer, he knew his post, if he did not his 
part, and kept it. The prompter, too, knew his duty and did 
it. That powerful counter tenor was heard all over the 
house. Sir Joseph’s highest talents were displayed in panto- 
mime and the dance. His absent-mindness excited some 
comment, but the orchestra carried him through, and re- 
stored him to himself. As almost all the ulsteretted young 
men in the Opera House were heard to declare Miss Frye’s 
Josephine *‘ immense,” there can be no doubt about it. It 
was, in truth, a fine performance, and saved the thing from 
fiasco. No other singer here has had so true a conception of 
the part. Voice, action and dress were all in harmony, 
beautiful and inspiring. Had Ralph (John Glover) been in 
voice, the pleasure of the audience would have been en- 
hanced, as h. is a favorite here. Aede (Dine Rutlege War- 
ren) enlivened things greatly by her comicalities. Josephine 
and the money box were a success. Mlle. Litta and troupe 
gave a grand concert at the Opera House on the roth inst. 
The attendance was only fair. The entertainment is excel- 
lent musically, and is, no doubt, patronized and appreciated 
elsewhere, OrHo. 





Mositez, Ala., January 10,—The Fidelia, a music-dramatic 
society here, gave one of its entertainments on Friday night in 
Temperance Hall. The entertainment consisted of an oper- 
etta composed by Messrs. Bloch and Schlesinger, of this 
city. Everything went off creditably both to the composers 
and the performers. The Mendelsshon Quartet Club will 
give two concerts in the theatre on Friday and Saturday next. 
Camillo Urso, as you are doubtless aware, accompanies it. 
I hope it will be favored with large and paying houses. 

MAGNOLIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, January 17, 1881.—The opening perform- 
ance, last Monday, January 10, by Colonel Mapleson’s Grand 
Italian Company, at the Academy of Music, gave abundant 
promise of an artistic and financial success during their 
short stay in our city. The seven performances given during 
the week have been worthy of the reputation of this admirable 
company. In Alda Miss Cary, Campanini and Galassi, were 
warmly welcomed by the audience. At Tuesday’s performance, 
when Madame Gerster appeared in ‘‘Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
the house was absolutely crowded. ‘‘ Mefistofele,’’ Boito’s 
opera, was produced for the first time in Italian, on the third 
night of the season. ‘‘Martha” was given on Thursday, and 
was the occasion of a triumph for Mme. Gerster, and Miss 
De Belocca, Messrs. Ravelli and Del Puente. The house 
was again crowded, every place being occupied and many 
ladies were forced to find seats upon the steps. ‘‘ Favorita” 
was the fifth performance. Miss Cary sang her part admi- 
rably. Lyrically and histrionically the characterization was 
perfect. This was to be expected, as Cary is a great artist. 
The greatest crowd of the week was at the afternoon per- 
formance on Saturday, when Gerster sang Amina in ‘* La 
Sonnambula,” with Ravelli as Z/vine, and Del Puente as the 
Count. This, in my opinion, was the best performance of 
Mme. Gerster. In the evening ‘‘ Il Trovatore” was given, as 
it has not often been heard. The enthusiasm of the audience 
reached the highest point. Colonel Mapleson will conclude 
his brilliant season on Wednesday evening. Monday, ‘'I 
Puritani,” with Gerster; Tuesday, ‘‘ Don Giovani” will be 
the attraction; Wednesday, ‘‘ Faust,” with Miss Valleria, 
Cary, and Messrs. Campanini, Galassi and Novaro, The 
Ideal Opera Company begins its performances on Monday, 
January 17, at the Arch Street Theatre, and promises to be a 
success. Joseffy will appear for the first time this winter in 
Philadelphia, at a concert to be given at Association Hall, on 
Tuesday. Among the names of artists who will assist Joseffy 
we find those of Miss Jeanne Viennot, Mrs. C. H. Lilly, Max 
Friedman, and T. E. Harkins. The Cecilian Society, under 
the leadership of M. Cross, is preparing for a concert to be 
given at the Academy of Music, on the 25th inst. The scloists 
will be Miss Beebe, Miss Winant, Mr. Toedt, and Mr. Hen- 
schel. J. VieNNor. 


PittTsBuxac, Pa., January 15.—Maher’s Opera Company in 
‘‘Boccaccio” was well patronized at the Opera House last 
week, ‘‘Fatinitza” was produced at Library Hall on Thurs- 
day, January 13, by the Boston Ideal Opera Company. Fri- 
day, the r4th, ‘‘The Chimes of Normandy” was sung, and on 
Saturday night (by special request) ‘‘Pinafore” was given 
instead of ‘‘Bohemian Girl.” On Tuesday evening, the 18th, 
Remenyi, the great violinist, will appear at Library Hall in 
one of his enjoyable concerts. He will be assisted by Reni 
Rengnard de Calle, tenor, and Henry Beale, pianist. 

F. HOWLAND. 


Rocuester, N. Y., January 10.—At the Grand Opera House 
the complimentary benefit concert tendered to Lida Holden, 
a soprano of our city, to enable her to complete her musical 
education, took place last week. Although the concert 
passed off very nicely, each performer acquitting himself or 
herself very creditably, the size of the audience would hardly 
indicate any very substantial benefit to the fair young so- 
prano, The Soldene Comic Opera Company is billed at the 
Grand for the 11th and 12th to present ‘* Genevieve de Bra- 
bant,” ‘‘Chimes of Normandy” and ‘‘Grande Duchesse.” 
George Smith will give another grand musicale at his music 
hall on Thursday evening, January 13. Alex. P. Britton, 
formerly one ot Rochester's leading bandmasters, died in 
Philadelphia last week. His remains were brought here for 
interment. George Chadwick, the twelve-year old son of 
John M. Chadwick, has composed a march, which will 
shortly be published by Gibbons & Stone, of this city. Annie 
Alexander and Emma Whyland, of the Opera Club, will sing 
Buttercup and Josephine at Saratoga, on the 11th inst., in a 
local ‘* Pinafore” entertainment. The Apollo Club, at its 
next concert, will render the ‘‘Tower Scene” from “Il 
Trovatore.” The solo parts will be sustained by Kittie Tyr- 
rell and Philip Fried, and the choruses will be rendered en- 
tirely by the club. Notwithstanding the fact that the Fifty- 
fourth Regiment has been mustered out, the band of that de- 
funct organization will continue to be known by the old 
name—the Fifty-fourth Regiment Band. The boys claim 
that, as it was under this name they made their reputation, 
they will still hold to it, and they will no doubt furnish as 
good inusic as in the past. J. Harry Vernon. 


RicHMoND, Va., January 17.—I find myself bankrupt for 
musical items this week, and with little prospects for any- 
thing in my next, as the Italian Opera Troupe, heretofore 
announced to appear on week of 24th, seems to have been 
left-out for some reason, and its dates will be filled by a 
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dramatic combination. In the meantime this people will 
have to content themselves with the ‘Mozart Musicales.” 
Indeed, Richmond would be sadly off very frequently if it 
were notfor the excellence of this association. The Kate 
Thayer Concert Company, announced to appear at Mozart 
Hall on the 3d and 4th insts., cauceled dates, owing to the 
extreme cold and inclement weather. In so doing, the 
manager, Will Chaptman, acted wisely, though the company 
stands high in the estimation of music loving people. Had 
it come during the cold spell its reception would have been 
like the weather—cold, I hope, though, that they will come 
soon. At the musicale of the Mozart Association, on 6th, 
Hoff and Scott were the attractions. They rendered their 
several numbers in good style and were heartily encored, the 
orchestra also deserves special mention for the manner in 
which its selections were rendered. The next musicale of 
the association will be held on this eve instead of the 13th, as 
the Jno. Thompson Comedy Company will hold the boards 
on that eve in the comedy of ‘‘ Around the World.” The 
Sternberg, Wilhelmj, Fritsch concert troupe is booked for 
the 24th and 25th of February, with matinée, and will draw 
Manager Siegel is quietly but steadily work- 
ing the new Opera House scheme, The demand for THE 
MusicaL AND Dramatic Courier is increasing; so say the 
B. 


large houses. 


newsdealers, 





ORGAN NOTES. 


(Correspondence from organists for this department will be acceptable. 
Brief paragraphs are solicited rather than long articles. Anything of in- 
terest relating to the organ, organ music, church music, &c., will receive 
the attention it demands.) 





..»»Amédée Perrault, professor of music, Montreal, has 
replaced W. Davignon as organist and choirmaster at the 
church of the Hétel Dieu. 


...»Alex. Guilmant, the celebrated French organist, is in 
England, where he will give a series of organ concerts, after 
the model of those he gave at the Trocadéro some time ago. 

..++Frederic Archer, organist and musical director from 
Alexandra Palace, London, will make his first appearance in 
New York in an organ and piano matinée to-day at Chicker- 
ing Hall. 

..-Auguste Desrosiers, organ builder, Maskinongé, Can- 
ada, is now constructing a fine organ, with two manuals and 
twenty-five registers. He is but young, but his instruments 
are said to be excellent. 

..++Mr. Widor, the author of the music of *‘ La Korri- 
gane,” is thirty-five years of age. Born at Lyons, he studied 
in Belgium with Fetis and Lemmens the organist. He was 
organist first at Lyons, and ten years ago he was appointed 
to preside at the grand organ of Saint Sulpice. He is the 
author of many concertos, melodies, psalms, organ sym- 
phonies, Xc. 

.-++The organ being built by Bolton & Smith for the new 
Queen's Hall, Montreal, by order of Sir Hugh Allen, will 
very soon be finished. The manuals will have a compass of 
four and a half octaves, C C to G, and the pedal keyboard 
will have thirty notes, CCCto F. This instrument will have 
eight combination pedals, and will be the largest organ in 
the above named city. 

.+++Just as in this country so is itin Canada. The follow- 
ing paragraph explains itself. It is taken from Ze Canada 
Musical: ** If we must judge by the bad conditions in which 
were several of our church organs—Catholic as well as Prot- 
estant—at the recent Christmas services, &c., tuners and 
repairers of these intruments must be very scarce in Mont- 
real, at the presenttime.” Of course the fault lies with those 
who hold the keys of the money-vaults, who are, very gener- 
ally, utterly ignorant of tune, and thus can stand without 


wincing any mixture of vibrations, It is always thus. 


..++There prevails in Canada, it seems, a system of giving 
presents to organists at Christmas. The following is from 
Le Canada Musicale: On Christmas Day Mlle. Borthwick, 
organist at Honchelaga, found $50 deposited on the organ 
desk, addressed to her, under the form of a ‘‘Christmas 
box.” On Christmas Eve R. R. Stevenson, organist of St. 
Martin’s Church, received, as a Christmas gift, from the 
members of the choir, a charming casket containing $105. 
Such examples make the sentence ‘‘ Music hath charms,” 
&c., appear doubly true. How many organists in New York 
received a dollar over and above their regular salary? If 
any did fare thus well THe Courier will be glad to publish 
their names. 


..«.The new organ for St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Quebec, 
which Louis Mitchell has constructed and will place in that 
church, has three manuals of 56 notes, a pedal keyboard of 
30 notes, 9 combination pedals and 49 registers. The swell 
organ contains a double stopped diapason, 16 ft.; horn dia- 
pason, harmonic flute, keraulophon, open flute, oboe and 
cornopeon, 8 ft.; violin and flute d’amour, 4 ft.; octavin, 2 ft.; 
and sesquialtra, 5 ranks, The great organ contains a double 
open diapason, 16 ft; open diapason, viola di gamba, flute 
traverso, stopped diapason, gemshorn and trumpet, 8 ft.; 
principal, harmonic flute and clarion, 4 ft.; fifteenth, 2 ft.; 
twelfth, 234 ft.; mixtures, 2 and 3 ranks; and cymbals, 2 and 
3 ranks. The choir manual contains a fugara, dulciana, 
melodia, voix céleste and cremona, 8 ft.; flute and salicional, 
4 ft. The pedal organ contains a sub bass open, bourdon and 
trombone, 16 ft.; violoncello, 8 ft.; and stopped quint, 12% ft. 





Total number of pipes, 2,602. The accessory registers are 
super-octave coupler, great té swell, great to choir, choir to 
swell, pedal to great, pedal to swell and pedal to choir. Also 
there is a treriulant, pedal-check and bellows signal. The 
manuals, placed on black walnut panels, are at a distance 
of 12 ft. from the front of the instrument. The montre pipes, 
of larger calibre, form three arches in relief, and are richly 
ornamented. The stops are beautifully and equally voiced; 
the sound-boards and wood-pipes (the greater number in 
cherry wood) passed through shellac and varnished; the 
metal pipes are three-quarters tin, and the major part of the 
mechanism is in cherry and black walnut. Finally, this in- 
strument challenges the most critical survey, and is for the 
performer a most interesting collection of details, and offers 
a most varied registration.—Ze Canada Musical. 








NEW MUSIC. 


(Music publishers throughout the country are requested to forward all 
their new publications for review. Careful attention will be given and 
candid and able opinions will be expressed upon them. It need only be 
said that this department will be under the care of a thorough musician.] 


O. Ditson & Co., Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 
. We Parted by the River Side (song and chorus).... Will S. Hays. 
. Don’t be Sorrowful, Darling - ....J. P. Webster. 
. Fairer Still Ciro Pinsuti. 
. Les Animos Schottische (piano duet)....... C. H. Wilbour. 
. Witches’ Dance (piano solo) Arno Kleffel. 
. Sara Bernhardt Schottische G. Neumann. 

No. 1.—Even for a song of its class it is weak, and far 
from likely to become popular. Unless such pieces are 
really pretty there can be no reason for publishing them. 

No. 2.—Not much if any better than No. 1. The melody is 
not catching, and without they are in this class of works there 
is no hope for their speedy acceptance and steady popularity. 

No. 3.—The melody of this song is not striking or original, 
but the accompaniment is the work of a skilled musician, 
and is ably varied. The words have evidently been well 
studied, which is not always the case. To good singers and 
those of fair taste this song will be welcome. Let such get 
it. Compass, C sharp to F—a minor eleventh. 

No. 4.—Quite a pretty schottische, which will please young 
players, especially where there are two who play in the same 
family. Some of the passages might have been better written 
for the hands, ° 

No. 5.—A very pretty and taking piano piece, although the 
music has nothing in common with the name. To play it 
with effect will not be easy, notwithstanding that it is not 
difficult from a technical point of view. 

No. 6.—An ordinary schottische, with little to commend it 
but the picture on the title page. The trio is rather melodi- 
ous, and will be liked better than the chief. portion of the 
piece. Sara Bernhardt thus pays for having been born to be- 
come a celebrity. 


John F. Perry & Co., Boston, Mass. 
The Water Mill «++ee+eee-C, S, Plummer, 
For those who care for such a class of song, the one above 
will, no doubt, be acceptable. It is rather low down though, 


£. Tourjée, Boston, Mass. 
1. Parting, song without words ee. | 
2. Autumn, “ - Bi = 

No. 1s—Exhibits a certain talent and knowledge on the part 
of the composer. The ideas are quite well presented, but 
they are not particularly interesting, especially for the class 
of players supposed to be catered to. One or two misprints 
still remain unaltered, 

No. 2.—Much better than the average run of such pieces. 
It is rather original and melodious, but must be nicely 
played to produce the desired effect. It can be recom- 
mended. Why are not the proofs correctly read ? 


Chas. F, Escher, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 
t. Herdic Coach Racquette, galop i 
2. Le Coeur Joyeux, valse 

No 1.—An ordinary galop, but pretty enough to please 
young players of average taste. 

No. 2.—The subjects of this valse are not likely to make it 
popular, although they are tuneful enough to recommend it 
to the attention of ordinary pianists of not very exacting 
taste. 


F. W. Helmick, Cincinnati, O. 
1. Dreamy Brown Eyes (song and chorus)..... ..A. L. Wood. 
2. Star of Love (quartet, male voices).......W. C. Cramer. 
3. March of the Gate City Guards 

No. 1.—Even a poor piece of its class, and not at all likely 
to become popular. The harmony and presentation of the 
ideas is of the crudest. 

No. 2.—Shows some knowledge of music, even if the ideas 
expressed have no special value. It may find admirers here 
and there. The harmony is generally good. 

No. 7—Has no special value even to those who swear by 
similar pieces. Thethemes are commonplace and not catch- 
ing enough for a work of its class. 








....Mayor Grace denied an application for a license for the 
“‘Grand Infanta Opera Troupe,” to place a number of little 
boys and girls on the stage. The Mayor says that, inasmuch 
as singing is accompanied by dancing, the statute expressly 





prohibits the employment of children in such a performance. 


BRIEF PERSONAL MENTION. 


ArTOT-PADILLA,—The famous Artét-Padilla will sing in 
Germany; in January, at Hamburg; in February, at the new 
theatre, Frankfort; in March and until the middle of April, 
at Berlin; then at Breslavia; in May at the Leipsic fair. In 
these last three cities Artét will create the réle of Carmen. 

Bo.zoni.—Signor Bolzoni has just completed a new opera 
entitled *‘Gella.” 

Bricno.i.—Signor Brignoli will sing at the next Saal- 
field ballad concert, which takes place in Steinway Hall, on 
next Monday evening, January 24. 

CoLONNESE.—The renowned baritone, Colonnese, 1s in Mi- 
lan, having gone there from Barcelona. 

DENGREMONT.—Maurice Dengremont, the boy violinist, has 
excited the admiration of all who have heard him. Every 
performance shows how great and varied a talent he has. 

J AErLL.—Her Jaell through indisposition was unable to appear 
at the concert given in Marseilles, with Sivori and Delsart. 

Joserry.—Rafael Joseffy is preparing a series of interesting 
programmes for his concerts, which will take place in Stein- 
way Hall during the month of February. 

Mavre..—The baritone, Maurel, has been singing very 
successfully in Firenze, in Thomas’s opera ‘‘ Amleto.” 

PapiLLta.—The celebrated baritone, Padilla, has resumed 
his artistic tour, commencing at Berlin. He will continue it 
in Germany, all the winter, giving grand representations. 

Partison.—J. N. Pattison, with the aid of a number of 
artists, will give a concert at Steinway Hall on the 25th inst. 

Patri.—The diva Patti has made a true sensation in Mad- 
rid, as Violetta, in ‘‘ La Traviata.” 

Ross.—Lizzie B. Ross, soprano, lately from Italy, where 
she has been studying under some of the best masters, made 
her début in concert at the Academy of Music, Baltimore, 
on Tuesday last, the 19th. 

SHERWIN.—Amy Sherwin, soprano, will be the vocalist at 
the Thomas-Joseffy concerts in Boston, commencing on Jan- 
uary 26. 

Wacner.—The great belligerent German composer, Wag- 
ner, will have his ‘‘ Niebelungen” represented next May at 
the Berlin Opera House. 








Pipe Organ Trade. 
ARDINE & SON report a very brisk trade. Last 


Saturday week the large two-manual organ for the 
Baptist Church of Newburg was exhibited, as announced in 
our last issue, G. W. Morgan, John M. Loretz, Jr., H. Bialla, 
and other organists being present and taking part in the per- 
formances. Ed. J. Jardine was not present when the exhi- 
bition commenced, but he quickly put in an appearance, 
having just landed from Cleveland with a $3,500 organ con- 
tract in his pocket for Case Avenue Memorial Church. The 
full specification of the instrument is herewith appended. 
It is to have two banks of keys, CC to A, and two and one- 
eighth octaves of pedals, with a tastefully designed case and 
beautifully decorated front pipes in gold and colors, The 
great organ will contain the following registers: Double 
open diapason, 16 ft.; open diapason, melodia, gamba, dul- 
ciana and trumpet, 8 ft.; flute harmonic and principal, 4 ft.; 
quint, 3 ft.; and piccolo, 2 ft. The swell organ will have an 
open diapason, viol d’amour, lieblich gedacht and oboe and 
bassoon, 8 ft.; violino, 4 ft., flageolet, 2 ft ; and cornet 3 
ranks, besides a 16-ft. bourdon and tremulant. The three 
registers on the pedal organ are an open diapason and bour- 
don, 16 ft., and a violoncello, 8 ft. Couplers: Swell to great, 
great to pedal and swell to pedal. Combination pedals: 
Forte, mezzo and piano to great organ, and reversible coup- 
ler for great to pedal. It is to be blown by an engine. 

The full scheme for the organ now being erected in the 
First Baptist Church of Newburg, N. Y., is as follows:.It 
has two ranks of keys—CC to A—and a pedal keyboard of 
twenty-seven notes. The great manual has a double open 
diapason, 16 ft.; open diapason, melodia, gamba and dulci- 
ana, 8 ft.; flute harmonic and principal, 4 ft.; quint, 3 ft.; 
and piccolo, 2 ft. The swell organ has an open diapason, 
viol d’amour, lieblich gedacht and trumpet and bassoon, 8 ft.; 
violino, 4 ft.; flageolet, 2 ft.; and cornet, 3 ranks, besides 
tremulant. The pedal organ contains but two stops, an open 
diapason and bourdon, 16 ft. The couplers are swell to 
great, great to pedal, and swell to pedal. The combination 
pedals are forte and piano to great organ, balance swell 
pedal, and reversible great to pedal coupler. 

In this way Jardine & Co, keep themselves busy and merry 
at the same time. 








....Conterno’s Twenty-third Regiment Band is one of the 
attractions of the skating rink at the Metropolitan Music 
Hall. 

..--A new concert hall for chamber music will be added to 
the building of the New York College of Music, located on 
Seventieth street, near Lexington avenue. This institution 
now has about four hundred pupils, under the instruction of 
thirty professors, including Theodore Thomas, Rafael Joseffy, 
Signor Tamaro, Signor Luigi Meola, and Florence Copleston. 
Many pupils come from surrounding cities and towns, take 
their lessons and practice for hours, and return to their 
homes on the same day. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


..»-At the Opera House of Kénigsberg Alda has been 
given with very great success. 

...+Ernesto Rossi, from December 25 to January 3, gave 
some opera representations at the Theatre Gerbino, Torino. 

...-At the beginning of this month was produced at the 
Municipal Theatre, Nice, the new opera by Count Osmond, 
‘*Tl Partigiano.” 

.--Maurice Grau’s French Opera Company is repeating its 
Havana success in the city of Mexico, the receipts for the 
first week were $26,400. 

.. The Paris journals announce that Massenet has played 
over his ‘‘ Erodiade” to Nilsson, who may be induced to take 
the principal rdie therein. What fortune for Massenet ! 

....Two German prima donnas are now in Italy: One Cle- 
mentina Proska, who is one of the singers at the Theatre Royal, 
Dresden; the other Mina Walter, daughter of the famous Ger- 
man tenor of that name. 

....With all the millions that the Paris Opera spends, the 
Impresario Vaucorbeil, as a novelty, has the intention to 
place on the stage the ballet ‘‘ Gisella,” commissioning M. 

Delibes to revise the music. 

....The J/essageero contains the following anecdote: ‘‘ Mod- 
esty of tenors.—See, in my family we all have remarkable voices. 
You must hear my brother; he is, perhaps, more wonderful 
even than me!” Vanity, how soothing! 

..-In the ‘* Musical Almanach” of G. Paloschi, published 
by Ricordi, Milan, it is asserted that, from the year 1,600, the 
period about which the opera was invented, up to the present 
time, there have been represented more than 40,000 operas, 
11,000 of which are Italian. 

...The eminent dancer, Rita Sangalli, who has been seri- 
ously ill, is now out of danger, so much so that she will very 
soon be able to reappear at the Paris opera. It appears also 
that she will re-present herself before the public in the ballet 
of Gounod’s newopera, ‘‘ Le Tribut de Zamora.” 

...The government of Agram (Zagabria) has decided to re- 
open the the National Theatre there, modifying the perform- 
ances. The Italian opera season will not last more than three 

| months, probably during the autumn; but grand representa- 
tions will be given, with artists di cartedlo. 

..--The German operetta troupe that was at Careano 
wished to give two representations at the Manzona Theatre; 

| which would have been very acceptable. But nothing could be 
got together, because in the musical caravansaries, there was 
| not sufficient material to form a decent orchestra. 

.-+-L’ Amico del Popolo, of Palermo, says the widow of Pe- 
trella has offered to give to the counsellor, Finocchiaro Aprile, 

} an autograph of the illustrious deceased, the original, that is 
to say, of an entire act of the unpublished opera Solima, never 
completed, autograph that the esteemed counsellor afterwards 
presented to the Public Library. 

...-Money can be made by some opera troupes, as the fol- 
lowing notice wi!l prove. From the Z£ra /taliana, of Monte- 
video, it is said that the 13 representations given at San Paolo, 
by M. Ferrari’s Italian opera troupe, netted some 175,000f. 
| and that forthe coming year, 200,000f. have been assured to the 
management for 14 representat:ons, 

...+There will be four masked balls at the Paris Opera this 
year, on Saturdays, January 29, February 12 and 26, and 
Thursday, March 24. The orchestra will be led by Arban for 


the first three balls and by Oliver Metra for that of mid-Lent. | 


The orchestra in the foyer will be led by Joseph Gungl, who 
will visit Paris for the first time on this occasion. 

..++The Malta journals praise highly the beautiful contralto 
Elena Franchi for her success in Faust. The Diritfo says that 
she has an elegant little figure, and that she sustains in a praise- 
worthy style the sympathetic character of Siede/. And the 
| Amico del Popolo writes that she has a sympathetic figure, a 
) sympathetic voice, and that she sang well the ‘‘ Flower Song,” 
receiving much applause 

. «The Theatre Pagliano, Firenze, inaugurated the carnival 
season witha new opera ‘‘I| Trovatore.” The tenor was Piz- 
zorni, the baritone Marco Angelina, Azucena, Sofia Lorini. 
The name of the prima donna who played the réle of Leonora 
was not given. Is this opera to supersede the one by Verdi? 
Perhaps so twenty years hence, unless a new inspiration is put 
) forth. 

....La Liberté, of Paris, says that the grand artistic tour 
undertaken by Ulmann has broken up at Marseilles, after hav- 
ing been on the road for only a short space of time. La Car- 
valho declared that she would not sing, because she could not 
obtain the account of her impresario who pretended not to be 
able to give it to her because he had lost it, during the journey, 

_ from the valise containing the books. 

....The summer season at Her Majesty's Theatre, London, 
_ will begin April 30. It is said that Mr. Mapleson has pro- 
| posed to Mme. Nilsson’s agent, who is now in this country, 
arenewal of the engagement of the eminent prima donna, 
and that it has been practically accepted. Mr. Mapleson has 
| likewise engaged for the season Mr. Maas, who is now sing- 
ing with the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 

..+eThe Roman Musical Society has decided to offer for 
competition to Italian composers a prize from 3,000 to 5,000 
francs, for the best oratorio written upon a selected biblical 





subject, scored for full orchestra. The prize to be awarded 
to the writer of the work that shall be adjudged best by a ma- 
jority of the jury’s votes, which jury shall be selected from 
the chief Italian masters. The prize composition will be per- 
formed by the Roman Musical Society in the great trial of 
1882. 

..-The Perseveranza says that a deputation from the Circle 
Philharmonic, Genova, presented itself to Verdi, to inform 
him of the direction voted in his honor, on the occasion of 
the placing of his bust in the room of the above society. 
Some of the members having asked the composer of ‘‘ Alda” 
how true was the rumor with regard to ‘‘ Simon Boccanegra,” 
Verdi implied that the current report will probably be ful- 
filled. The illustrious master had returned the preceding 
evening to Busseto. He is very well, and every day seems to 
grow younger, so robust do all the members of his body ap- 
pear. 

....According to Vincenzo Galilei, fatherof the great Galileo 
Galilei, the violin and the violoncello were invented by Nea- 
politans; the bow at present in use for the violin, viola and 
violoncello, was the invention of Viotti; that for the double- 
bass was brought into use by Dragonetti; the oboe was im- 
proved by the Besozzi brothers, of Parma, towards the middle 
of the past century, the fagotto was invented by a canon, of 
Pavia, Afranio, sofar back as 1359; the pianoforte was the 
invention of Bartolomeo Christofori, of Padova, towards the 
year 1720, 








CARL FEININGER’S SECOND CONCERT. 


HE second chamber music concert of Carl Feininger 
was given in Steinway Hall on Thursday evening, 
January 13, before avery fair audience. Rafael Joseffy 
was the solo pianist, and Emily Winant the solo vocalist. 
A Mozart quartet, in C, opened the concert. It was fine- 
ly performed by the string quartet, made up of the fol- 
lowing performers: Carl Feininger, August Roebbelen, 
Julius Risch and Wilhelm Miiller. The “Chromatic fan- 
taisie and fugue” was rendered in that inimitable style for 
which Herr Joseffy is so noted, and which has again and 
again been copiously commented on. The runs (divided 
between the two hands) in the “fantaisie” were a marvel 
of delicacy and equality, and the “fugue” was remarkable 
for its clear and intelligent interpretation. As an encore 
he gave a “Moment Musical,” by Schubert, and a Liszt 
transcription of Schubert’s serenade: “Hark! hark! the 
lark.” This latter piece was played for the first time and 
made a lively impression. Miss Winant sang an air by 
Handel: “Empio diro tu sei.” It was a comparatively 
poor selection and was but indifferently rendered. It 
was encored, however. Forthis encore she gave Mo- 
zart’s “L’addio,” which suited her much better in every 
way. Carl Feininger rendered, in excellent style, a 
“grand allegro de concert,” for violin, by Bazzini, but his 
encore piece, a Raff cavatina, was not so well played or 
so effective. The Schumann quintet, op. 44, in E flat, for 
piano and quartet of strings, brought the concert to a 
close. Of course, the piano part in the hands of Herr 
Joseffy was a great feature of the interpretation. The 
string instrument players also did better than is generally 
the case. The concert was quite enjoyable and _ inter- 
esting. 


CONCERT OF THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
HE third concert of the Philharmonic Society was 
given, as usual, in the Academy of Music last Sat- 
urday evening, January 15. The audience present was 
quite large and scemingly appreciative, although the ap- 
plause was not at any time really very hearty. 

The programme was interesting enough, but to the 
musician contained nothing of special importance, the 
two symphonies performed being thoroughly familiar. 
Whether a society like the Philharmonic should contin- 
ually repeat the same well known and consequently well 
worn works is a matter open to question; but perhaps 
the directors think it better to _produce old compositions 
of excellence rather than new ones of only average 
worth. 

The concert opened with Mozart’s symphony, in G 
minor, generally conceded to be his chief work of the 
kind. It is almost needless to say that it received at the 
hands of Mr. Thomas and his splendid body of musi- 
cians the most careful, refined and intelligent interpreta- 
tion. The slow movement was especially well played. 
The introduction to the third act of “ Medea” appeared 
to be almost a novelty. It is an effective composition 
and betrays the master mind. The syncopated passages 
have a fine effect. Special care seemed to be bestowed 
on this selection, which could be said to appeal only to 
musicians. With regard to the Schumann symphony 
(No. 2, C major, opus 61) very little need be said. The 
scherzo was given with unusual precision and vigor, the 
first violins deserving warm praise for the manner in 
which they executed their part. The “Adagio espressivo” 
was also played with depth of feeling, and its beauties 
were brought out with skill. The first movement exhibits 











of numerous short phrases put together with ability. The 
instrumentation is by no means masterly either. With 
the finale (Allegro molto vivace) of this work the concert 
was brought toa close at a reasonable hour, a little after 
ten o'clock. 

Georg Henschel was the soloist of the occasion. He 
sang a recitative and aria from the second act of Handel's 
“Sirse,” and a scene and aria from the second act of 
Weber’s “Euryanthe”’—“Wo berg’ ich mich.” He was 
encored, as a matter of course, and gave “The Two 
Grenadiers,” by Schumann, with more effect than any of 
his other selections during the evening. Although Mr. 
Henschel sings with taste, intelligence, vigor and expres- 
sion, it nevertheless must be admitted that his voice and 
style soon pall on the ear. Some might be tempted to 
assert that his singing is more affected than natural. 
But whatever faults he may be conceded to have, it is 
quite evident that he is superior to the greater number 
of concert singers who appear before the long-suffering 
New York public. He was heartily applauded whenever 
he appeared upon the stage. He has gained a firm hold 
on the sympathies of every music lover, irrespective of 
nationality. He deserves the popularity he has attained. 
Mr. Thomas exhibited the same care and firmness which 
always characterizes his conducting. 


New Italian Operas. 


HE greatest activity seems to prevail in Italy 
In the approaching carnival 
the following new works will be produced. In Milan, at the 
Scala, ‘‘ The Prodigal Son,” by Ponchielli; at the Dal Verme 
‘*Abelard and Heldise,” by Dominicetti, and ‘* Dora,” by 
Nicolo Guerrera. At the Royal ** The 
Queen of Nepal,” by Bottesini, and ‘‘ La Melusina, by,Gram- 
‘* The Hermosa,” by Will- 
by Adelelmo 


among opera composers. 


Theatre, Torino, 
mann. At the Bellini, in Naples, 
iam Branca. At Pistoja 
Bartolucci. At the Teatro Nuovo, Naples, ‘‘ lites,” bySignor 


**Giordano Bruno,” 


Pannani; *‘ The fate of Pozzuoli,” by Petrella; ‘* L’Ercole 
III., by Buonomo, and ‘‘ The Arobella,” by De Nardis. An- 
other new opera will also be given at the Theatre Capranica, 
Rome. It is by Joseph Guardioni, and is entitled ‘‘ Matilde 
d’Amalfi.”. What would Italy do if it had to feed upon the 
old worn out operas which constituted Mapleson’s répertoire 
the past season? One novelty, to be sure; but that was all. 
’Tis sad, but ’tis true 


Chamber Music in Russia. 


HE following interesting article concerning (vocal) 
chamber music in Russia is translated 
paper for the benefit of the readers of THE CourRIER. 


from a foreign 
The 
author of the article is Cesare Cui. 

In Russia composers, and even the people, have always 
displayed a great predilection for vocal music. On this ac- 
count salon romances are widely diffused throughout the 
country, and hence a large number of musicians have exer- 
cised their peculiar. talent in this style of composition. 

The father of Russian romance, as also the founder of the 
It is quite true that numerous 
the 
least be denied that among his predecessors there were cer- 
tain talented Alabieff, Vailamoff, &c., some of 
whose melodies are distinguished for true national coloring. 


opera, was Michele Gl.nka. 


romances were composed before his, and it cannot in 


writers, as 


But in all these predecessors of Glinka technique was too 
weak, and their works had the stamp of the dilettante rather 
than of the cultured musician. Thus they were conse- 
quently powerless to give a solid basis to this. species of 
music. 

In his romances as in his operas, Glinka shows himself the 
man of genius, who follows his admirable inspirations rather 
than established and seemingly reasonable principles, 

The brain has not always inspired his design, and the 
music of many of his romances was written before the words, 
However, his happy inspiration and his superior natural per- 
In the 


declamation is nearly always correct, and when understood 


ception go to remedy these troubles, his works 
by means of the beauty of (he text, written after the music, 
it will be seen that he created true masterpieces, irreproach- 
able in every respect. 

Glinka’s romances are melodic 
perfectly sung. Their form is clear, and the accompaniment 
to them sometimes excessively plain. Glinka did not follow 
any of the modern musical problems in his romanzas; he did 


in character, and can be 


not go into details, he was content to express the general 
sentiment of the text in tasteful music, easy of execution. At 
the present time many of his romances are old, especially 
those written when he was young, in which are found com- 
mon ideas, and the melodic forms and accompaniments of 
which are utterly simple, On the contrary, there are some 
which have preserved until now all the freshoess and power 
of inspiration that he gave them, 

One of the most noteworthy, and which it is indispensable 
to quote, is the celebrated ballad, ‘‘La Rivista di Mezzanotte.” 

There could not be found a more perfect agreement of ad- 
mirable declamation and of lively coloring, combined with 
music full of power and, at the same time, simplicity, than 
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is exhibited in this romance, It is only genius that can ob- 
tain such results with means so limited. 

Dargomijsky has surpassed Glinka in romances; as a com- 
poser he was exclusively a vocaiista, and if his music failed 
in breadth it yet possessed a fascination, singular attractive- 
ness and great delicacy. Dargomijsky was, if it can be so 
expressed, a musical psychologist. Now, all these qualities 
are exactly needed in romances, The best vocal works writ- 
ten by Dargomijsky, even up to the present day, have no 
equal in Russian musical literature. Possessing always a 
true declamation and musical phrases in perfect harmony 
with the text, his romances are doubly worthy of serious 
study. They are also distinguished for variety, melodic in- 
spiration, an individual style and deep sentiment. 

Somie of these melodies are comic in character; sometimes it 
is pure gayety full of abandon and irresistible effect; sometimes 
it is what can be suitably called serio-comic, a kind of hidden 
sadness that touches one’s heart and brings forth smiles and 
tears. In this direction, above all, Dargomijsky has sur- 
passed Glinka, in whom the comic element does not reach 
beyond the Italian buffo species, based principally on a rapid 
utterance of words. 

Dargomijsky, finally, has written a certain number of ro- 
mances of an eminently national character. 

The accompaniments of Dargomijsky, like those of Glinka, 
are very simple and a trifle uniform. All his romances are 
perfectly written for the voice. It would be impossible to 
mention all those that would merit it; but his ballad, ‘‘Il 
Paladino,” must be indicated as a wonderful, powerful, deep 
and concise master work. 

The new Russian school has also cultivated, to a great 
degree, vocal melody, and has had some influence on its 
progress. Its education has been by means of the romances 
of Glinka and Dargomijsky, aad it religiously preserves the 
traditions of these two great masters. 

The close wedding of music and words, a natural and true 
declamation, the conformity of musical forms with forms 
of the text, the preponderance of the voice part—such are its 
principles. But, independently of these fundamental dog- 
mas, it has put something of its own in this kind of compo- 
sition: the richness and modern variety of harmonization 
and of the accompaniments, greater vigor, greater description 
aud the unconquerable dislike of the commonplace. 

The best contemporaneous composers of romances, and 
those worthy of serious attention, are the names enumerated 
below. 

Balakireff, a musician of the first order, is an inexorable 
judge of hisown compositions. He is thoroughly acquainted 
with musical literature, alike ancient and modern, Balakireff 
is above all a symphonic writer. With regard to vocal music 
he has only written a small number of romances, which are 
conspicuous for clear and large melodies, for elegant accom- 
paniments, often for passion and great interest. Lyricism is 
the chief feature of them: they are heart throbs, expressed in 
charming music. With regard to form, the romances of Bala- 
kireff form the connecting link between those of Glinka and 
Dargomijsky and the other composers who follow them. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff's romances have a thoroughly special 
character. The most of the pieces of this kind which he has 
written are descriptive romances; remarkable landscapes 
painted with the most attractive musical colors. His musical 
phrases, for the most part short, are made to be “‘ said” rather 
than sung; his accompaniments are rich—breathing, finally, 
in the ensemble, a deeply perfumed poetry. There are also 
some romances of Korsakoff impressed with an impassioned 
lyricism, but they are exceptions, 

Borodin is also a symphonic composer; he has written but 
very few romances, but they are of an absolute beauty and 
originality. Borodin is a broad melodist, both easy and im- 
passioned, and at the same time, a delicate harmonist; his 
themes are accompanied with an infinite taste, in a manner 
new and bright. Thus the harmonization of his ‘ Bella au 
Bois Dormant” is based entirely upon a succession of sec- 
onds, which give it a mysterious character and a coloring of 
delightful freshness. 

Mussorgsky remains always the same in his romances and 
in his operas—the same defects and the same good qualities; 
harsh, rugged and often unnatural harmonies; faulty modula- 
tions; a realism too crude, but, at the same time, an original 
physiognomy; much expressive force and energy; a perfect 
declamation and a great variety. His best romances pro- 
duce a very powerful impression, because of the profound 
and also often tragic sentiment embodied in them. 

The defects with regard to vocal music Sciaikowsky shows 
in his operas are still more visible in his romances, since 
such compositions exact greater finesse and care than does 
opera music. The lack of harmony between the require- 
ments of the text and music, the repetition of the words, 
rhythms badly comprehended, all these faults strike the eye 
in Sciaikowsky’s vocal pieces. But the music of these pieces, 
considered aside from the words, has a true value, and can 
be heartily praised. The romances of Sciaikowsky delight 
all those who can listen to chamber music without caring 
aught for the words. It may further be said, however, that 
their accent is a trifle monotonous, playing almost always on 
the same melancholy lyre. 

A few words on Davidoff and Naprawnik. 

The romances of Davidoff are written with taste, delicately 
harmonized, but are of a rather uniform and elegiac character. 
They are not minus the defects of form analogous to those 





pointed out in Sciaikowsky, but they exhibit them in a less 
degree. 

In the romances of Naprawnik there is greater variety, and 
with regard to the setting of the words they are irreproach- 
able; but the music is less beautiful and delicate than that 
found in Davidoff’s works of the same character. 








Schumann's Music and Musicians.* 


T argues well for the rapid increase of an interest 
in musical matters in this country that the first volume 
of Mrs. Ritter’s translation of Schumann’s essays, which was 
favorably noticed in these columns about three years ago, has 
in this short time reached the same number of editions as the 
original German edition in twenty-five years. We may partly 
account for this by the fact that the Germans are more of a 
book writing and a book reading than a book buying nation, 
circulating libraries being greatly in vogue among them. 
But much of the success of the American edition is due to 
the excellence of its execution and the scarcity of good books 
on musical topics in the English language. Within the last 
few years partial translations have appeared of the works of 
Berlioz, Wagner, and Schumann, and we fancy we are not 
altogether mistaken in the notion that, in connection with 
Grove’s ‘‘Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” these transla- 
tions have contributed somewhat towards raising the standard 
of musical criticism and discussion in this country, and in 
creating a demand for an impartial musical journal conducted 
on purely artistic principles, such as we now have in the 
Musical Review. 

Publishers are never less accessible than when they are 
approached by translators, for which they are hardly to blame, 
as translations of books that do not belong to the class of 
fiction seldom ccver the cost of publication. Fortunately, 
the first volume of the essays of Schumann proved an excep- 
tion, and to this we owe the appearance of a second volume 
containing the remainder of the essays. As it was at first 
uncertain whether a second volume would be called 
for, the arrangement of the articles has been altered 
from that adopted in the German edition. But this, 
except to a historian, is a matter of no consequence, 
as the essays are not systematically connected, being 
mere reprints of his critical articles written during his 
editorship of the Meue Zeitschrift fiir Musik. The plan 
adopted in the present volume has been to arrange the 
various articles according to topics, such as opera, oratorio, 
symphonies, songs, chamber-music, pianoforte studies, &c. 
On first opening the book the reader is apt to be disappoint- 
ed at seeing so many criticisms of composers who are now 
completely forgotten and whose names in many Cases are not 
even recorded in musical dictionaries, though here preserved, 
as it were,in amber. But he will soon find that this makes 
the article in question hardly less interesting than those 
which discuss new works by famous composers. In the most 
unexpected place, perhaps in discussing a short piece by a 
young beginner, Schumann casually throws out a hint that 
would furnish material for a long-winded chapter in some 
systematic treatise on wsthetics; and we must confess that 
we should invariably prefer the hint to the long-winded 
chapter. 

Schumann’s notorious enthusiasm for the works of Jean 
Paul fortunately did not go so far as to make him affect to 
any extent the unnatural and most clumsy style of that wri- 
ter, the Kant among novelists. His own style is not brill- 
iant and his humor is apt to be a trifle nalve, but he is al- 
ways clear and forcible and, above all, he has the gift, which 
few musical or othercritics possess, of always putting the 
right adjective in the right place. It is so difficult to write 
about musical compositions, and the number of words or 
epithets available is so limited, that the ordinary critic has 
a habit of putting down the first convenient adjective that 
presents itself tohis mind. It is not unlikely that a good 
part of the discrepancies so noticeable in musical criticisms 
of the same work or performance are due to this cause. In 
this respect critics can learn much of Schumann. As to the 
matter and drift of his criticisms, little need be added to 
what we have observed on a previous occasion. The most 
conspicuous fault is, perhaps, a too favorable and hopeless 
estimate of mediocrity, and in this respect Schumann occu- 
pies the opposite pole to that represented by Wagner. In two 
things, indeed, they were in perfect accord—in their condemna- 
tion of Italian opera and their abhorrence of Meyerbeer; but,in 
general, their aims and views took different directions, Alto- 
gether too much importance was attached to the appearance, 
a year ago, of the articleon Schumann by Wagner’s friend, 
Julius Rubinstein, Wagner's views on Schumann had been 
expressed many years before, and they were no less unfavor- 
able than some of the remarks made by Schumann about 
Wagner. The affair is simply another illustration of the old 
antagonism between the dramatic and the lyric composers 
which recurs throughout the history of music. Wagner’s 
dramatic genius led him to admire chiefly Gluck, Weber, 
Mozart and Beethoven, while Schumann’s lyric and epic 
genius reveled in the works of Mendelssohn and kindred 
composers. It is not strange, accordingly, that Wagner was 
not one of the composers whom Schumann ‘“‘ discovered.” 
The three composers whom he did discover—at least for 
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Germany—were Chopin, Berlioz and Brahms, and this consti- 
tutes, perhaps, his greatest literary or critical achievement. 
In regard to Chopin, the world has seen fit to indorse every 
word of praise Schumann bestowed on him and to add many 
new superlatives. Of Berlioz, Schumann says (p. 70): ‘‘ We 
beseech posterity to bear us witness that we never waited ten 
years, in critical wisdom, to review the compositions of Ber- 
lioz, but that we have always said that in this Frenchman’s 
brain burns the flame of genius.” The musical world is not 
so unanimous in recognizing the genius of Berlioz as that of 
Chopin. In Germany, Berlioz remains still the most neg- 
lected of all modern composers; but in France, and to a less 
extent in America, he has for the last two years played the 
réle of a newly imported lion, which we hope he may main- 
tain until all have had fair opportunity to satisfy themselves 
whether he really belongs to the list of immortals. 

If Berlioz is still undera cloud, still more so is Schumann's 
third protégé, Johannes Brahms. We all know in what 
pompous and hyperbolical manner Brahms was announced as 
the heaven-born genius who was to give the fullest and most 
complete expression to the ideas of his time, and to afford us 
all a wonderful view of the secrets of the spiritual world. 
The affinities between the two composers may excuse the 
tone of this prophecy. That it has failed of realization is now 
no longer a matter for debate. The vocal and instrumental 
compositions of Brahms contain many interesting and often 
charming ideas, always elaborated with great skill. But 
Brahms’ work, as a whole, is less the work of genius than of 
great industry aided by talent. It reminds one of the very 
complete and well arranged scientific and historical text 
books the Germans produce in such abundance, but which 
seldom extend the boundaries of their science. When, some 
years ago, Brahms was first introduced in this country ona 
grand scale by his first symphony, there was great excite- 
ment; but, unless we are greatly mistaken, this excitement 
has entirely subsided at present, and is not likely to be re- 
vived. On European concert programmes the name of 
Brahms is not frequent except in the concerts of the Berlin 
Academy of Music, which is under the direction of Brahms’ 
friend, Joachim. It is interesting to watch the ex- 
pression of amateurs when they listen to Brahms. 
They feel that what they hear is not commonplace, that 
the instrumentation is fine, the themes clear and systema- 
tically treated; and yet there is a certain want of clearness 
and tangibleness in the whole that to most people is quite 
puzzling. It isa metaphysical, a sort of Hegelian music, 
which, to borrow a phrase of Schopenhauer’s, induces many 
to ask whether there are really no tangible ideas in this work, 
or whether they alone are too stupid to see them. A view of 
Brahms similar to the one here taken is set forth by Louis 
Kohler in an interesting pamphlet on ‘‘Johannes Brahms und 
seine Stellung in der Musikgeschichte” (Hanover: Simon. 
1880). His view of Brahms is that he is a sort of connecting 
link between the early Schumann and the late Beethoven, in- 
stead of being, as the ultra Brahmsites imagine, the giant 
who stands on the shoulders of both Schumann and Beetho- 
ven. In regard to Schumann’s prophecy about Brahms as 
the coming man, Kohler makes the following remarks, which 
we can fully indorse: 

“The first genius of the period could not again be a 
Beethoven of instrumental music, but one who should di- 
rectly unite the newly gained instrumental acquisitions with 
dramatic poetry and utilize them in the music-drama. This 
is now no longer an individual assertion but an actual fact, 
which stands as clear as the sun in the firmament and illu- 
mines the whole horizon of the musical world of to-day. For 
of whom among all the great musicians, nay, of the masters 
of any of the arts, can it be affivmed that he created a new 
world within this world—Brahms or Wagner? Whether this 
new world be agreeable or disagreeable to this or that man 
does not concern us here. That may remain a matter of dis- 
pute; the fact itself cannot be disputed.” 

By way of appendix we may add that Breitkopf & Haertel, 
of Leipzig, are publishing Liszt’s collected articles on musical 
subjects in five volumes, one of which has already appeared. 
A translation of these essays would be as sure of success a8 


those of Schumann, and we hope Mrs. Ritter, or some one 
equally qualified for the task, may find time and inclination 
to undertake it. Human nature is here the sameas in other 
matters; the more one gets of a good thing the more one 
wants.—ation, 








...«Maurice Dengremont began on Monday evening hi 
second and last week at Koster & Bial’s Concert Hall, 


where he has thus far met with great success. The audience 
on Sunday night was beyond the seating capacity of the two 
halls, the galleries and the garden. 

.++.The 143d Anniversary Festival of the Royal Society o' 
Musicians will take place at St. James Hall, on Thursday, 
February 10, under the presidency of H. R. H. the Duke o 
Connaught. Several eminent artists have promised their 
valuable assistance on the occasion. 

...-The next Saalfield concert promises to be more than 
usually interesting, the programme being in great part de- 
voted to the compositions of Arthur Sullivan, whose name as 
a ballad writer has become a household word all over the 
country. Signor Brignoli, Mrs. Emma Watson Doty, Mme, 
De Land and W. W. Weed are among the assisting artists. 

...-Amongst the curiosities to be found in musical direct- 
ories may be noted the fact that one of the handy compilations 
at present before the public contains the name of a professor 
and teacher of those most complete and expressive instru- 
ments, the tin whistle and the jew’s harp.—Musical Opinion. 
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Barton Hill, as Romeo, and a fair company. 
| packed and she was well received. 
| ern trip after her present engagement. 
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SOCK AND BUSKIN. 


.---'* Uncle Tom’s Cabin” continues to draw large audi- 
ences at Booth’s Theatre. 

.++-Salsbury’s Troubadours, in the ‘‘Brook,” are this week 
at Haverly’s Brooklyn Theatre. 

| ....A theatre at Cronstadt was destroyed by fire last week. 
The director of the theatre and seven others perished in the 
flames. 

| se+.'* Hazel Kirke” was performed at the Madison Square 

| Theatre on Saturday evening for the three hundred and fifty- 

| first time. 

....This is the last week of Gus Williams’ engagement at 

| the Grand Opera House. Next week Lester Wallack will ap- 

| pear at this house in ‘* Ours.” 

| .e+-The Meade & Maginley combination played ‘‘ Deacon 

| Crankett” in Newark on Friday night and Saturday after- 

“noon and evening of last week. 

_ ....Sarah Bernhardt’s reception at McVicker’s Theatre, 
Chicago, in ‘‘Adrienne Lecouvreur,” on January 10, was cor- 
dial. At the end of the fourth act she received four recalls. 

....‘* Enoch Arden,” with James O’Neil in the title réle, 
will be given on the off nights during the Salvini engagement 
at Booth’s Theatre, which begins on January 31, for two 
weeks only. 

...-Nearly half a dozen claimants have now arisen for the 
title to ‘‘ Forget Me Not.” Among them are Maude Granger, 
Miss Jeffreys-Lewis, who claims a California right, and James 
H. Meade. 

....-Haverly’s ‘‘ Original ‘Widow Bedott’ Comedy Com- 
pany” appeared on Monday for a two weeks’ engagement in 
Locke’s famous farcical comedy, ‘‘ Widow Bedott,” at Hav- 
erly’s Fourteenth Street Theatre. 

| ....Mrs. George Vandenhoff gave at Chickering Hall on 

| Thursday evening her annual presentation of new readings 

/and recitals and of her best pupils in their first appearances 
as amateurs or probable professionals. 
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....-A meeting was held on Monday, January to, at the 


® Union Square Hotel and committees appointed to organize a 


| benefit for Matt Lingham, a well known and esteemed actor, 
who has, owing to severe illness for some time past, been 
unable to follow his profession. 

....In the grouping of the ballet, the massing of colors and 
in several remarkable stage effects ‘‘ Black Venus,” produced 
at Niblo’s Garden on Wednesday night of last week, is the 
most successful effort of the Kiralfy Brothers, the contrivers 


| of a long series of spectacular successes. 


...-Eleanor Calhoun, granddaughter of John C, Calhoun, 
made her professional début as an actress on January 10, as 
Juliet at Ford’s Theatre, Washington. She was assisted by 
The house was 
She will make a South- 


.-+-In consequence of the litigation instituted by Miss 
Ward, ‘‘ Forget Me Not” was withdrawn from Wallack’s after 
Friday night of last week, the manager having been ordered 
by the court to withdraw it or give bonds to pay the plaintiff 
$1,000 for each performance from its first presentation in case 
the suit should be decided in her favor. 


..--Pending the litigation over ‘‘ Forget Me Not,” Mr, 


| Wallack has revived ‘‘ The Guv’nor,” which was played at 
| his theatre every evening this week except the Wednesday 
| matinée and evening. 
| performed at this afternoon and evening performances. 


‘*The School for Scandal” will be 


“The Upper Crust,” ‘* Where’s the Cat?” and ‘‘ The World” 
are in preparation. 


....'' Bigamy,” the new comedy by Mrs. Ettie Henderson 
and Fannie Aymar Mathews, was produced at the Standard 
Theatre on Monday evening. The action occurs in this city 


With the production of this play Miss Ada 
Dyas reappears after a year’s absence from New York, and a 
daughter of the late Willian R. Floyd anda son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Chanfrau make their first appearance on any stage. 

....In London on Christmas Day, Lord and Lady Londes- 
borough entertained Mr. Uffner’s American Midgets at din- 
ner at their town residence, Berkeley square. His lordship 
had the furniture, dishes and plates actually made specially 
to suit the size of the little people. The food also corre- 
sponded, everything being of the most minute size. The 
Midgets stayed about three hours and were thoroughly de- 
lighted with the entertainment. 

..eeTwo-hundred and seventy-five newly written plays, 


| operas and ballets were produced at the various theatres in 
| Paris during the year 1880. 
| Gymnase, 13; Vaudeville, 21; Variétés, t2; Palais Royal, 16; 
| Porte St. Martin, 8; Chatelet, 18; Nations, 18; Ambigu, 15; 


At the Frangais, 10; Odéon, r7; 


Gaité, 5; Nouveautés, 11; Chateau d’Eau, 35 (seven dramas, 
all in five acts each); Le ThéAatre des Arts, 15; Le Théatre 
Cluny, 29; Opéra, 2; Opéra Comique, 9; Bouffes Parisiens, 


| 6; Renaissance, 6; Folies Dramatiques, 6; Fantaisies Pari- 


siennes, 6. And of these only about ten were regarded as 


| very successful, only six as great hits, and about fifty alto. 


gether as serviceable for living usefulness in the provinces. 





Nearly all of them, however, were printed, and are doubtless 
at the service of incipient Merivales, Boucicaults, Byrons 
and Bronson Howards. 

.++»Mlle. Bernhardt was so ill in Chicago, on Friday of 
last week, from the effects of the cold weather that it was feared 
she would not be able to appear in the evening. Ata late 
hour, however, she appeared as Phédre. In the fourth act she 
fainted and was carried off the stage, but the audience 
thought it was part of the play, as it occurred when the cur- 
tain was going down for the evening. At 2 A. M. she was 
better. The receipts of her season in Chicago for the past 
week, six performances, amount to $20,524. The receipts so 
far of her American season of ten weeks and sixty-three per- 
formances aggregate $227,459. 

.++-The second of a series of three dramatic and musical 
entertainments by the Philanthropic Committee of Sorosis 
was given on Saturday evening at the residence of Mrs. H. 
Hermann, No. 59 West Fifty-sixth street. First on the pro- 
gramme was Offenbach’s operetta in one act, ‘‘ Breaking the 
Spell.” The three parts were taken by Mrs. Emma Henry, 
G. S. Sturgis and J. J. Knox, all of the Church Choir “ Pin- 
afore” Company. The orchestra was a pianoforte, played by 
T. Mann. Readings by Charles Roberts, Jr., followed, and 
the farce entitled ‘‘A Cup of Tea” ended the programme, 
the characters being by Nellie Kline, A. R. Whytal, George 
W. Kline and D. W. Hermann. The next and last enter- 
tainment will be given at the residence of Mrs. Hermann on 
Saturday evening, February 19. 








CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


BaLtimore, Md., January 10.—‘‘The Guv’nor” was given 
at Ford’s Opera House for the week ending January 8 by the 
regular stock company. It is one of the most delightful 
comedies seen here for some time. Charles Hogendorf, a 
Baltimorean of considerable talent, as Old Butterscotch; W. 
H. Curley as Old Macclesfield; George Denham as Jellicoe, 
and the Misses Boeckel, Harold and Thompson respectively 
as Kate, Carrie and Butterscotch, were all good. The after- 
noons at this theatre were taken up by ‘‘The Forty Thieves,” 
‘‘Mother Goose” and Pony Circus. The attendance at the 
Academy of Music during the engagement of ‘‘Hazel Kirke” 
was very good, although the weather was anything but pro- 
pitious. Robson and Crane have been drawing good houses 
at the Holliday Street Theatre in ‘‘Sharps and Flats.” The 
Hyde and Behman Comedy Company was the attraction last 
week at the Monumental Theatre. Billy Barry in his negro 
specialties was very good. Hugh Fay, Irish comedian; Niles 
and Evans in the sketch of the ‘‘Lum-Tum;” the Kernells; 
Kitty O'Neill, dancer; Little Rosebud, the sweet little singer 
and dancer; Mollie Wilson, Jennie Satterlee and Al. W. 
Filson were exceedingly clever. The performance closed 
with the farce, ‘‘Muldoon’s Picnic.” Manager Kelly, of the 
Front Street Theatre, gave a delightful entertainment. 
Mabel Florence appeared as Faith Moratt, in the drama of 
‘*Faith; or, A Daughter’s Wrongs.” She introduced her 
four dogs, which were quite an addition to the play. In the 
variety were, Gallagher and Mace, Lord and Van Leer, and 
Wild Harry. On Monday night Gallagher and Mace’s bag- 
gage did not arrive; so they substituted a short sketch in 
place of the original one. ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was given 
at the Maryland Institute on Monday and Tuesday, making 
the fourteenth representation. On Thursday night and the 
rest of the week the ‘‘Two Orphans” were given. The Dime 
Museum is still flourishing. Tom Thumb, wife and museum 
of living curiosities open at Masonic Temple Monday, 
January Io. 


BurFAaLo, N. Y., January 13.—The following is a statement of 
the receipts and disbursements of the funds raised by the ‘‘Ama- 
teur Theatricals,” given by Agnes Ethel (Mrs. F. M. Tracy) 
and the ladies and gentlemen assisting her: Receipts—Mon- 
day, December 27, $647.75; Tuesday, December 28, $692.75; 
Wednesday, December 29, $641; total, $1,981.508 Expenses 
—Rent, theatre, orchestra, advertising, &c., $340.20; stage 
expenses, $17; C. W. Miller’s livery, $25.75; extra sundries, 
$28; total, $410.95. Net receipts—$1,570.55. Distribution— 
Fitch Creche, $1,100; C. O. S. Relief Fund, $400.55; Decor- 
ative Art Society, $50; Guard of Honor building, $20; total, 
$1,570.55. On January 17, 18, and 19, Mrs. Scott-Siddons 
will play in the Academy of Music here: Monday evening as 
Rosalind, in ‘“‘As You Like It;” Tuesday evening as Judie?, 
in ‘Romeo and Juliet;” Wednesday matinée as Jolanthe, in 
‘*King Rene’s Daughter;” Wednesday evening as Lady 
Teasle, in ‘‘A School for Scandal.” The company assisting 
Mrs. Scott-Siddons consists of Luigi Lablache, Geo. Thorne, 
Harry Pearson, Chas. Jordon, Edwin Cleary, James Dunn, 
L, F. Rand, Lid Cooper, F. O. Sorage, Thos. Kelly, Isabella 
Morris, Mary Madern, Grace Bennett, Virginia Bray, T. C. 
Jones, R. Arthur, J. McMahon. The departures from the 
Adelphi Varieties this week are Sid France and Carrie La- 
varnie for Philadelphia; James Kelly, Julia Walcott, Joe and 
Annie Burgess, for Detroit. Charlie Saunders is retained for 
the season. The following are engaged for the week begin- 
ning January 17: Morris and Fields, Teutonic Comiques; Co- 
gill Brothers, character artists; Emma Hoffman, serio-comic, 
Chas. and Annie Whiting, musical sketch artists; Fannie V. 
Reynolds, vocalist; Leonard and Jonesas ‘‘Kilkinny Widows;” 
Charles Schofield, banjo soloist; Darling and Westcott, song 





and dance; Charley Saunders, dialect comedian; Louis 
Robie, stage manager. Geo. Barr and wife (Ray Eveleth), 
who have been connected for the past season with the stock 
company of the Adelphi, will take the road in a new play, 
‘The Land League,” and will open at the Grand Central, 
Troy, on February 14. L Ba 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, January 17.—John T. Raymond with his 
company occupied the Opera House the latter part of the 
week. With the exception of the last night the attendance 
was poor, owing tothe bad weather and too much Colonel 
Sellers. Raymond scored an excellent triumph in the two 
comedies, ‘‘Paul Pry” and ‘‘Toodles.” It is by comparison 
that the public is able to appreciate the versatility of his act- 
ing, which is not of a stereotyped character. Frank Mayo 
will be at the Academy of Music during the latter part of the 
week, Mac. 


Dayton, O., January 3.—Haverly’s new Mastodon Min- 
strels played in the Music Hall on the 7th to a good audience 
and gave a first-class show. Jay Rial’s ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty” 
played on the 1oth to a large and well pleased audience. The 
company comprises some very good specialty talent. Sheri- 
dan’s comedy, ‘‘ The Rivals,” was played by Joe Jefferson on 
the 12th to one of the largest and most fashionable audiences 
ever assembled in the Music Hall. The comedy was admi- 
rably acted bythe excellent company. Maurice Barrymore as 
Captain Absolute did some good work, and received well 
merited applause; the other members rendered the stars first- 
class support. The present company at the Academy of 
Music comprises the following persons: Jennie Cole, Kitty 
Melville, Ada St. Clair, Maggie Leo, Bessie Dumount, 
Blanch Long, Lulu Belmont, Dick Canfield, Sam Cole, Larry 
O’Neal, John Rushton, and Billy Boyd. Coming on the 17th 
are the Ballengers sisters. Sam and Jennie Cole close on 
the 15th. They give a good show, and the consequence is 
that business is first class. T. J. Linn, of the Opera House, 
Zanesville, was in this city on the roth. . FS 

Fort Wayne, Ind., January 14.—Bartley Campbell’s *‘Gal- 
ley Slave” was given at the Grand on the 8th by a company 
claiming to be the company, but the Chicago papers revealed 
the fact that the original company was in Chicago on the 8th. 
The house was well filled with disappointed play-goers. On 
the roth Lotta appeared, for the first time in Fort Wayne, at 
the Academy, in Marsden’s ‘‘ Musette.” The very large au- 
dience was, of course, delighted. It is to be hoped that 
Lotta and her excellent company will come back again soon. 
On Sunday evening, the gth, Rev. W. N. Webbe, rector of 
Trinity Episcopal Church, preached a very excellent sermon 
on the relation of the church to the theatre. He treated the 
subject with fairness and candid consideration seldom heard 
from the pulpit. On the 13th, Frank Mayo appeared as Van, 
the Virginian, at the Grand to a fair house, and gave good 
satisfaction. To-morrow evening Haverly’s Mastodon Min- 
strels occupy the Academy. MARK MArvIN. 


GrRanpD Rapips, Mich., January 12.—A fortnight ago the 
editor of THE Courier, in a pertinent editorial, in which he 
deprecated the practice of going to foreign soil for subjects of 
dramatic composition, called attention to several events in 
our own country, citing, for one thing, the assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln. That subject has now been dramatized. 
The author is William A. Luby, of Kalamazoo, a small vil- 
lage forty miles south of this city. The play was presented 
at that place on the Ist inst., and an amateur company will 
soon take the road. Of the merits of the play, of course | 
am unable to speak, not having seen the initial perform- 
ances. John T. Raymond played Colone/ Sellers to a full 
house at Powers’, on the 5th; Sol Smith Russell appears in 
“Edgewood Folks” on the 13th; M. B. Curtis in ‘‘Sam’l ot 
Posen,” on the roth, 20th and 21st. The following attrac- 
tions are to appear during this and the ensuing month: Mrs 
Howard, Ada Cavendish, Maggie Mitchell, Geo. S. Knight 
Herne’s ‘‘Hearts of Oak,” Fanny Davenport, Louis Aldrich 
‘‘Hazel Kirke,” Thos. W. Keene, Gus Williams. 

E. S. Stowe. 


HAMILTON, Ont., January 10.—Clark’s ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” Combination was in the city on Monday, 3d, and 
played to a fair house at the Academy of Music. This piece 
has been played here so often lately that I think ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom” ought to have arest. On Tuesday, 4th, Alice Oates’ 
favorites played ‘‘Long Branch” to a fair house. “A little 
disappointment was caused in consequence of the non- 
appearance of Miss Oates, who, I am informed, is in the 
habit of leaving the company occasionally. I understand 
that the manager of the London Opera House, Mr. Holman, 
refused to allow the troupe to play in that city in consequence 
of the absence of Miss Oates, who had been advertised to 
appear. The company is a good one. It left here for St. 
Catharines, thence to Rochester and New York. The Popu- 
lar Dramatic Company held the boards on Wednesday, the 
sth, at the Academy to a good house. The play produced 
was ‘‘ The Factory Girl.” There was nothing in the ‘‘Grand” 
during the whole of last week, but Manager Spackman 
promises a great treat for this week. Helen Potter’s 
‘* Pleiades” appear to-morrow, Tuesday, 11th, at the Grand, 
and on Friday and Saturday, 14th and 15th, Rose Eytinge in 
“Drink.” Manager Kneeshaw, of the Academy of Music, 
announces the following attractions for the coming week: 
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Monday, roth, the Popular Dramatic Company in ‘ Dick 
Turpin and Tom King;” Tuesday and Wednesday, 11th and 
12th, Clinton Hall’s ** Strategists;” Thursday, 13th, Frank J. 
" Barney Macaulay is booked at the 


R. E. S. 


Frayne in ** Si Slocum.’ 
Academy for January 31. 


HAMILTON, Ont., January 17.—The benefit tendered Harry 
Lane, on Monday, roth, at the Academy of Music, by the 
Popular Dramatic Company, was a decided success and a 
flattering expression of the esteem in which the manager is 
held both by his friends and the members of the company. 
The programme consisted of the well known sensational 
serio-comic drama cf ‘* Dick Turpin and Tom King,” and 
the amusing farce of ‘More Blunders than One.” All the 
characters were well played. Clinton Hall’s comedy, ‘‘ The 
Strategists,’ was produced on Tuesday and Wednesday, 11th 
and rath, at the Academy of Music before a most apprecia- 
tive audience. All present were immensely delighted. The 
play is entirely fresh and unique, packed full of the funniest 
incidents and most ludicrous complications, and furnishes 
a continuous feast of hilarious mirth from the rising of the 
curtain to its fall. The company played in Toronto the re- 
mainder of the week; thence it goes to Detroit. Frank I. 
Frayne and his company appeared at the Academy on Thurs- 
day, 13th, in ‘‘ Si Slocum.” There was a fair audience. The 
company played at a disadvantage. Owing to the illness of 
some of its members part of the play (a picture of California 
life) had to be cut out here and there: so much so that the 
outlines of the pictures were not very distinct. The audi- 
ence seemed pleased, however, and really enjoyed the acting 
of Frayne, who during the evening gave some really wonder- 
skill with the rifle. A good audience 
Combination ** Drink,” 
Rose Eyiinge, who 
took the part of Gervaise, is an actress of ripe powers, and a 
She was well supported 
Mr. Searle (Coupeaw) and a company of finished actors. 
was produced, and 


ful exhibitions of his 
Cyril 


Friday, 14th, at the Grand Opera House. 


greeted the Searle in on 


woman of rare and virile intellect. 
by 
At the Saturday matinée ‘Led Astray” 
**Macbeth”"’ on Saturday night, to good houses. 
pany plays in Toronto all this week; thence goes East through 
New York State. 
at the Grand: Wednesday, 19th, The ‘‘ Lares” 
Combination; Saturday matinée and evening, 22d, Hi Henry’s 
Minstrels 


and her company at the Grand Opera House on Tues- 


The com- 


The following attractions are booked for 


this week 


Premium A rather poor house greeted Helen 


Potter 


day, 1oth—a circumstance much to be regretted, as Manager 


Spackman deserved better encouragement, and those who 


were absent who appreciate a good entertainment missed an 


excellent one. The readings and impersonations of Miss 


Potter themselves sufficient to form an evening's 


amusement; but her principal assistants are the Eichberg 


are in 
Quartet, composed of four young lady violinists, with Mr. 
Miss Potter's costumed 
Sol, in Victor 
** Hernani,” Her Meg 
(@ /a Charlotte Cushman) and her impersonation of 
The 


quartet was well received during the evening and played with 


Macy and Miss Earnest as vocalists. 
Sarah Bernhardt 
was a striking piece of acting. 


impersonation of as Dota 
Hugo's 
Merrilies 


John B Gough were equally realistic and enjoyable. 
delicate execution R. E, S. 


HorNnet_svi_e, N. Y., January 10.—At Shattuck’s Opera 
House, the New York Criterion Comedy Company apreared 
to a small house, but gave excellent 
satisfaction. There is nothing booked in the dramatic line 


at present. E. J. GC. 


January 7 in ‘*Freaks,” 


/ 


LA Wis., 
played ‘*‘An Arabian Night” on the 8th inst. at the Opera 
The combina- 


CROSSE, January 15.—Roland Reed’s company 
Hall, to a small but appreciative audience, 
with Mr. Reed at the head of it, and 
The 
dramatic section of the Deutsche Verein has booked ‘*Rich- 
ard’s Wandeileben,” Kettel, to be put on the stage at 
H all 


pear in the ieading parts. 


tion a good one, 


should be greeted everywhere with large audiences, 


is 


by 
Mr. Reitmann will ap- 
BEN MARCATO, 


Germania to-morrow evening. 


Moniie, Ala., January 10 —*‘The Banker’s Daughter” was 


played in the theatre last Wednesday night to a crowded 
Mouse, notwithstanding that the weather was cold and tem- 
pestuously disagreeable, It is generally agreed that this is 
the most artistic dramatic company that has visited Mobile 
this season. On Saturday next Annie Pixley, supported by 
the full strength of the McDonough and Fulford Company, 
of her 


one unrivaled impersonation of 


MAGNOLIA. 


will give rendition 
Miss, or the Child of the Sierras. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 17.—At the Chestnut, W. E. 
Sheridan will conclude his successful engagement this week. 
His pe Shylock, Richelieu and Louis XJ. were 
very good and drew forth the applause of the audience. This 
he ‘The Duke’s Motto” and the ‘‘Corsican 
Brothers,” plays in which he is very strong. Friday, he will 
play Sir Giles Overreach. At the Arch Street Theatre, Neil 
Burgess in the ‘Widow Bedott” has been attracting good 
Mr. Burgess 
The company is quite 
I hear that Chas, 
A. Mendum, the manager of the Arch, will shortly bring over 


rformance of 


week will give 


audiences, who were convulsed with laughter. 
makes all that is possible of his part. 
satisfactory in the little they have to do. 


several strong European attractions, in which he is person- 
The engagement of Joseph K. Emmet at 


His 


ally interested. 
the Walnut Street Theatre concluded on Saturday, 


‘tumes and other incidentals are so good that it would almost 
seem impossible for art to go further. 


| sisted by a good company (so advertised), under the manage- 





profits here for the week have been over $2,500. There were 
large audiences present at every performance during his 
short season. Thomas W. Keene, who will be remembered 
as the leading man of the company that supported Edwin 
Booth at the Broad Street Theatre, will occupy the boards at 
the Walnut this week. He opensas Richelieu, to be followed 
by Hamlet, Othello, Shylock and other standard parts. He is 
an intelligent and experienced actor, and deserves considera- 
tion. Chestnut Street Opera House.—This week will close 
the season of the beautiful spectacle, ‘‘Voyagers in Southern 
Seas,” The audiences have been increasing each night since 
its first production, and will probabiy continue until the end 
of the engagement. The scenery, mechanical effects, cos- 


In the representation 
of the ‘‘Golden Féte of Valparaiso,” Ariel, the flying dancer, 
and a large ballet are introduced, and present a sight that is 
rarely witnessed on any stage; in fact, we have had nothing 
better of its kind for along time, The following attractions 
have been booked by Manager Goodwin for the Chestnut 
Street Opera House: January 24, A. M. Palmer's Union 
Square Combination in a ‘‘False Friend;” January 31, the 
Emma Abbott English Opera Company; then follows Augus- 
tin Daly’s Company in ‘‘Pins and Needles,” Mrs. Scott-Sid- 
dons and company, Lotta, Strakosch and the Hess Opera 


Company and Mahn’s Comic Opera Company. 
J. Viennor. 


PirTsBuRG, Pa., January 8.—An entertainment in every way 
unique and which to an unusual extent combines amusement 
and instruction was that given this week jn Library Hall by 
the native Palestine Arabs, under the direction of James 
Rosedale, of Jerusalem, who explained to the audience what- 
ever was unintelligible. A most excellent programme was 
given this week at the Academy of Music. The company 
comprises some of the finest talent in the profession. May 
De Forrest’s Minstrels were the leading attraction. Billed 
for January 10: Hydeand Behman'’s Comedy Company. The 
Tom Thumb Company attracted large houses at the Fifth 
Avenue Lyceum this week, The show was visited Tuesday, 
January 4, by the orphans of both this city and Allegheny. 
An entire new company will be at the Tivoli Garden on Jan- 
uary 10, among whom will be Mary Rice, Mollie Nichols, 
the Crawford Brothers, Charles and Eddie, Harry Leonard, 
Lew Thomas, Mollie Ryan, Fannie Lee, and John Kinhin. 

F, How ann. 

PiTrsBuRG, Pa., January 15.—This week one of Bartley 
Campbell’s plays, ‘‘My Partner,” will be produced at the 
Opera House, to be followed, January 24, by the ‘‘ Galley 
Slave.” Snelbaker’s Majestic Consolidation will be the at- 
traction at the Academy of Music, January 17, for one week. 
The company includes many fine performers; among whom 
are the Clipper Quartet, Little All Right, the Braizers, Goldie 
Steel, Sallie St. Clair, Maggie Cline, Press Eldridge, George 
Richards, Karoley and Auguste Ordey, Lew Sanford, Robert 
Allen, Mayer and Tracy, John Till and Virgie Jackson. The 
burlesque ‘‘Prince Pretty Pat” will close the programme. 
The principal attractions at the Tivoli Garden this week were 
the Crawford Brothers, Mollie Ryan, Mary Rice, Harry Leon- 
ard, Mollie Nichols and Lew Thomas. Corry and Mack, 
Harry Week, Belle Cushing, Fanny Lee and John Kinlin 
are announced to open January 17. F. HOWLAND. 

Quincy, IIl., January 8.—Everything in the amusement line 
has been exceedingly dull for the past two weeks. Gulick 
and Blaisdell’s Minstrels drew quite a large house December 
27, giving a very fair performance. The ‘Big 4” Minstrel 
Party is booked for January 11. George S. Knight, ‘‘Hearts 
of Oak,” ‘Galley Slave,” Maggie Mitchell, Leavitt's Bur- 
lesque Company, Pat Rooney, Gilmore and Miaco, ‘‘Humpty 
Dumpty” Troupe, Janauschek, Abbey and Hickey’s Panto- 
mime Company, and Hall’s ‘‘ Strategists,” are coming later 
Oa 


in the season. 


RICHMOND? Va., January 17.—The Pat Rooney and Harry 
Miner Combination appeared at the ‘‘Theatre” on 11th and 
12th, and did a fair business. Robson and Crane filled out 
the rest of the week to the best houses of the season, ‘‘Sharps 
and Flats” drawing the largest audience. The tickets were 
all sold before the doors opened. Standing room was quick- 
ly disposed of and hundreds turned away. It was regretted 
by all that the engagement of the company was not for a 
longer time. William H. Crane, who made his first appear- 
ance in Richmond, Va., in 1873, with the Oates Opera Bouffe 
Company, was warmly greeted by his admirers. His appear- 
ance on the stage was the signal for enthusiastic applause. 
The theatre will be closed till the 20th, when Collier’s ‘‘Bank- 
er’s Daughter” Combination wili open for three perform- 
ances, to be followed, on the 25th, by Eleanor Calhoun, as- 


ment of Charles C. Ford. At Mozart Hall, John Thompson 
held the boards to fair houses on rith, 12th, 13th and 14th, 
in ‘‘Around the World,” and gave general satisfaction to the 
gallery gods, Rice’s Surprise Party held the boards at the 
theatre on the sth and 6th, in ‘‘Horrors” and ‘‘Revels,” to 
good houses. B. Macauley, in a ‘‘Messenger from Jarvis 
Section,” played on the 7th and 8th to fair houses. Father 
Ryan, the poet priest, lectured to a full house at the above 
hall on the 3d inst., and Henry Ward Beecher is booked for 
a lecture on the 26th at the same place. As a lecture market 





Richmond cannot be surpassed. Perhaps to this may be at- 
tributed only fair houses at the theatre and other places of 
amusement. B. 


RocuEsTer, N. Y., January 10,—George S. Knight and 
wife produced ‘‘ Olla” at the Grand Opera House this week, 
but did not draw so well as they should have done, consider- 
ing the quality of the performance. There was a_ good 
audience at the Corinthian Academy of Music on the evening 
of the 6th inst., to witness ‘‘The Favorites” in their new 
melange entitled ‘‘Long Branch.” For the most part the 
performance was thoroughly appreciated. Parts of it were 
richly enjoyable, with Alice Oates as the chief attraction. 
The company was organized and copyrighted under its pres- 
ent name, ‘‘ The Favorites;” but since Alice has ‘‘ vamosed” 
its management lays claim to no chief attraction, but holds’ 
that the honors and merits, are equally distributed through- 
out the cast, and this, indeed, is the case. Moses Fiske, Mr. 
Sturges, Miss West and Miss McKenzie were extremely good 
in their particular lines, The play, however, would be bet- 
ter with a litle of the vulgarity and profanity left out. It 
was continued on the 7th and 8th to moderate houses. It 
then proceeded to NewYork to reorganize. Mr. Gardiner, 
manager of the ‘‘ Long Branch” party, says that he has the 
erratic Alice under engagement for two years, with her sig- 
nature to an iron clad contract; but while playing in Toledo 
recently, she suddenly disappeared, taking with her her last 
husband. He says he has heard nothing from her since her 
departure, and as yet is undetermined what to do. Inas- 
much as the muchly married Alice is no longer with ‘* The 
Favorites,” it would look more square if the management 
would cease to use that lady’s lithographs. This city was 
flooded with them, and also of Josie Langley, who is also 
not with the party. Haverly’s *‘ Widow Bedou” is booked 
at the Corinthian for the 13th, 14th and rsth, with matinée. 
Hodge's Opera House, Lockport, N. Y., was burned on the 
morning of the 4thinst. Total loss. Value, $126,000; insured 
for $36,000. By this fire Annie Hotchkiss, Rochester’s little 
musical prodigy, lost all her musical instruments, including 
her piano, Her loss is estimated at about $1,300. This loss 
will fall heavily on the little lady. J. Harry VERNON, 


Warersury, Conn., January 10.—Buffalo Bill, in the bor- 
der drama, ‘‘ Prairie Waif,” played to a crowded house on 
The younger portion of the audience thought it 
just immense. Haverly’s Colored Minstrels came on Jan- 
uary 8 and played to the largest house of the season. They 
gave afirst class show. Coming: Abbey's ‘‘Humpty Humpty,” 
January 15; ‘Joshua Whitcomb,” January 17. The City Hall 
has at last been provided with a fire-escape. It was built by 
S. C. Johnson & Co., of New Haven, and consists of an iron 
stairway on each side of the building running from the gal- 
BEVERLY. 


January 5. 


lery to the ground, 


Waterbury, Conn., January 17. — Abbey’s *‘Humpty 
Dumpty” Troupe came on January 15 and gave a matinee to 
a large house. The evening performance was also well at- 
tended. The pantomime was greatly enjoyed, but the Tyr- 
olean Warblers did not make a very favorable impression. 
To-night Den Thompson as Joshua Whitcomb is to be here. 
The following attractions are booked: Charlie Collins, as- 
sisted by Wadhams Post G. A. R., of this city, in ‘Reward; 
or, The German Volunteer,” January 18, 19 and 20; Gus 
Williams in ‘‘Our German Senator,” January 25; Barlow, 
Wilson, Primrose and West’s Minstrels, January 26; Madison 
Square Theatre Company in ‘‘Hazel Kirke,” January 28, 

BEVERLY. 








ON THE ROAD. 


Rice's Surprise Party, New Orleans, January g, two weeks; 
Memphis, 24th, one week; St. Louis, 31st, one week. 

Emily Soldene Comic Opera Company, Cincinn«ti, January 
17; Detroit, 24th; Chicago, 31st; Indianapolis, February 14; 
Louisville, 17th; St. Louis, 21st; Memphis, 28th., and March 1 
and 2; Jackson, Miss., 3rd; Vicksburg, 4th; New Orleans, 6th. 

Tony Denier's ‘‘ Humpty Dumpy” Company, Evansville, 
Ind., January 17. 

Haverly’s New ‘‘ Mastodon Minstrels,” Chicago, January 17, 
two weeks. 

Baker & Farrow, ‘‘ The Emigrants,” Albany, Leland’s, Jan- 
uary 17, one week; Philadelphia, 24th, one week. 

Hill’s ‘‘ All the Rage” Company, Williamsport, Pa., Janu- 
ary 17; Danyille, 18th; Wilkes Barre, 19th; Allentown, 2oth; 
Pottsville, 21st; Reading, 22d; Lancaster, 24th; Trenton, 
N. J., 25th. 

Mrs. Scott-Siddons, Meadville, Pa., January 10; Oil City, 
11th; Titusville, t2th; Erie, 13th; Jamestown, N.Y., 14th; 
Bradford, Pa., 15th; Buffalo, N. Y., 17th, 18th, 19th and 2oth. 

Robson and Crane, Charleston, January 17 and 18; Savan- 
nah, 19th and 2oth; Augusta, 21st and 22d. 

McDonough and Fulford’s ‘‘ M’liss’’ Combination, Mem- 
phis, January 17, 18 and 19; Nashville, 20th, 21st and 22d; 
Bowling Green, 24th; Louisville, 25th, 26th, 27th and 28th; 
Indianapolis, 31st, one week. 

B. Macauley, Wilkesbarre, Pa., January 17; Scranton, Pa., 
18th; Pittston, Pa., 19th; Danville, Pa., 2oth; Williamsport, 
Pa., 21st; Elmira, N. Y., 22d; Rochester, N. Y., 24th, 25th 
and 26th; Toronto, Can., 27th, 28th and 2gth, 
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Fighting Over the Spoils. 


UCCESS so frequently brings the theatre into the 
law courts that people would not be astonished at the 
trouble in the little house in Twenty-fourth street, but for the 
prominence of the gentlemen concerned in it. Steele Mac- 
kaye has been for years before the public as a teacher of the 
Delsarte system of acting, as an actor himself, and as an 
author, When he undertook the responsibilities of man- 
agement it was expected that he would arrive at brilliant re- 
sults, and time has fulfilled that anticipation. His play of 
‘* Hazel Kirke,” with which he opened the Madison Square 
Theatre, has now occupied the boards of that house nearly a 
year, and is universally accepted as a splendid triumph. It 
has had a longer run than any play in the history of the 
metropolitan stage, and the public very naturally regard the 
gentleman who has been fortunate enough to bring about 
such a remarkable success as a remarkable man. 

The Messrs. Mallory, who have been associated with Mr. 
Mackaye in the enterprise, are known as the proprietors of a 
religious paper called the Churchman. The Rev. Dr. Mallory 
was the pastor of an Episcopal church on the opposite side 
of the square near which the theatre is located, and at the 
same time editor of the paper of which his brother was 
the publisher. It was understood when they decided to em- 
bark in the theatrical business that their object was to im- 
prove the condition of the stage and show by their manage- 
ment how potent a moral force in a community could a well 
directed, irreproachable theatre become. Mr. Steele Mackaye 
became the ostensible manager, and as he was extensively 
represented to be a man of highly artistic aspirations and 
well disciplined abilities great things were expected. Since 
the opening everything has been moving smoothly, and 
people began to believe the union of church and stage was a 
lucky one. No one dreamed of anything unpleasant in a 
house that was so prosperous and where all the elements ap- 
peared to be so harmonious, and other managers looked with 
a jealous eye on the happy arrangement in the exquisite little 
theatre near Madison square. A few weeks ago rumors of a 
disagreement there obtained currency, and when Mr, Mac- 
kaye’s name disappeared from the bills as manager the town 
began to understand that discord was brewing. Finally the 
mask was thrown off completely and Mackaye’s friends de- 
clared that he had been badly used. He evidently so con- 
siders himself, for he has filed the accompanying contract 
and complaint in the Court of Common Pleas: 


THE CONTRACT OR AGREEMENT. 


Mr. Mackaye sets forth that on or about the rst day of 
July, 1879, the plaintiff and the defendant, Marshall G, Mal- 
lory, exeeuted under their respective hands and_ seals a con- 
tract or agreement, in writing, as follows: 


This memorandum of an agreement, made and concluded 
on this 1st day of July, in the year 1879, by and between 
Marshall H. Mallory, the party of the first part, and Steele 
Mackaye, the party of the second part, witnesseth, that 
the said parties, in consideration of the covenants and con- 
ditions of services and coaipensation herein expressed, which 
are to be faithfully kept and performed by and on the part of 
each of the said parties respectively, have covenanted and 
agreed to and with each other as follows: The said Steele 
Mackaye agrees to give and devote to the service of the said 
Marshall H. Mallory the whole of his time, energy and ser- 
vice, for such employment as the said Marshall H. Mallory 
may direct in any of the capacities of an author, a manager, 
an actor, a director, or in any other capacity having any con- 
nection with theatrical labor, or with the production, transla- 
tion or adaptation of works of art, of talent, or of skill 
which can be used for any theatrical purpose, or for any other 
purpose having for its object entertainments for the amuse- 
ment or instruction of the public. And the said Steele Mac- 
kaye further agrees that the entire product of his intellectaal 
and physical labor and skill, together with all copyrights and 
patents which may be obtained or obtainable therefor, to- 
gether with the whole of the income, royalties, or receipts 
produced by the said patents and copyrights, or arising from 
the use of any play or other dramatic work, or of any inven- 
tion of the said Mackaye, and also the whole of the income and 
receipts produced by or arising from the use of any of the ser- 
vices of the said Mackaye by any person, either in New York or 
in any other place, in any of the capacities hereinbefore men- 
tioned, shall belong absolutely to the said Mallory and be his 
exclusive property. And the said Mackaye further agrees, 
as a means of facilitating the carrying into effect of the cove- 
nants and agreements herein contained, that the aforesaid 
patents, copyrights, income, royalties or receipts shall be ab- 
solutely and directly assigned, made over, and paid to the 
said Mallory as his exclusive property. 

Second—And the said Steele Mackaye further agrees that 
he will not print or publish, or authorize or permit to be 
printed, published or used, in any way by any person, any 
play or other dramatic work, or any invention or other prod- 
uct of his talent or skill, for any of the purposes hereinbefore 
mentioned, without the consent of the said Mallory. And 
the said Steele Mackaye also agrees that he will not under- 
take or begin or devote any portion of his time to the pro- 
duction or elaboration of any of the works or products here- 
inbefore mentioned and named, or to the production or ar- 
rangement of any other work of a literary or artistic character, 
without the consent of the said Mallory, 


Third—In consideration of the foregoing covenants the 
said Marshall H. Mallory agrees to pay the said Steele Mac- 
kaye, and the said Mackaye agrees to receive as full compensa- 
tion, except as hereinafter otherwise provided; for the whole 
of his time, energy and services, herein agreed by him to be 
rendered, and in full payment for all copyrights, inventions, 
royalties, income and receipts herein agreed by him to be as- 
signed or paid to the said Mallory, an annual salary of $5,000, 
payable monthly and in equal monthly instalments, 

Fourth—The said Marshall H, Mallory further agrees that, 
if at any time the sum of the profits produced by or resulting 
from the enterprises in which the aforesaid services of the 





said Mackaye may have been employed by him, the said Mal- 
lory, shall be equal to twice the amount of money with inter- 
est expended by the said Mallory in and upon the said enter- 
prises, or, if the amount so expended shall be less than 
$30,000, at such time as the sum of the profits produced by 
or resulting from the said enterprises shall be equal to the 
amount so expended by the said Mallory, with interest, and 
the sum of $30,000 in addition, then at that time the said 
Mallory agrees to increase the before mentioned annual sal- 
ary to be paid by him to the said Mackaye by a sum which 
shall be equal to one-fourth part of the net profits produced 
in each year thereafter from the enterprises in which the ser- 
vices of the said Mackaye shall by him have been employed. 

Fifth—The duration of this agreement is fixed at the period 
of ten years from the 1st day of July, 1879; and it is hereby 
expressly understood and agreed that at the expiration there- 
of the said Marshall H. Mallory may have the privilege of 
renewing the same for so longa period as he may desire 
upon the terms of the present agreement; and also that at 
the termination of any year during the continuance of this 
agreement, or the renewal thereof, the said Marshall H. Mal- 
lory may have the privilege of terminating the said contract. 

Sixth—The said Marshall H. Mallory further agrees that, 
if after the total earnings produced by or resulting from the 
enterprises in which the services of the said Mackaye may 
have been employed bythe said Mallory shall have amounted 
to a sum equal to the amount of money, with interest, ex- 
pended by the said Mallory in and upon the said enterprises, 
if after such time this agreement shall be terminated as here- 
in provided for, and at the time of said termination any cash 
earnings or profits of the said enterprises over and above 
the last above mentioned sum shall be in existence, then at 
such termination the said Mallory agrees that as compensa- 
tion to the said Steele Mackaye for the termination of this 
agreement and the cessation of his salary under it he will pay 
to the said Mackaye a sum which shall be equal to one-fourth 
part of the above described existing cash surplus. 

In witness whereof these parties hereto have hereunto set 
their hands and seals this roth day of July, 1879. 

MARSHALL H, MALLory. 
STEELE MACKAYE. 
Signed in presence of Francis H. Kimball. 


MR. MACKAYE’S COMPLAINT. 

On the faith of the said contract and in the belief that the 
said Marshall H. Mallory would on his part punctually keep 
and perform the same, and would keep and to the plaintiff 
render full and correct accounts of all business transacted 
under said contract and of all moneys, property and profits 
realized or received under the same, the plaintiff on his part 
has up to this time fully and faithfully complied with and 
performed all the terms and stipulations expressed in the said 
contract obligatory upon him. And the plaintiff, in the fur- 
ther performance of said contract and on the faith of the 
same, and in the belief that the said Marshall H. Mallory on 
his part intended faithfully to keep and perform the said con- 
tract, did transfer and assign to the said Marshall H. Mallory 
the copyright of a dramatic composition or play entitled 
** Hazel Kirke,” of which the plaintiff was the author, and the 
copyright of which had been duly secured to him and his as- 
signs according to law, and the plaintiff thereupon did also 
transfer and assign to the said Mallory the sole and exclusive 
right to make, use and vend a certain mechanical device of 
which the plaintiff was the inventor and proprietor, known as 
the *‘ Double Stage,” the sole and exclusive right to make, 
use and vend which had been secured to the plaintiff by the 
issue of letters patent of the United States. The said play 
and copyright were of large value, and the said mechanical 
device and letters patent were also of large value, the one for 
the purpose of dramatic exhibitions or performances and the 
other for use in economy of time and machinery in the 
presentation or exhibition of dramatic compositions. 

As the plantiff is informed and believes, and, therefore, al- 
leges, the said Mallory after the making of the said contract 
invested considerable sums of money in fitting up certain 
premises situated in Twenty-fourth street, in the city of New 
York, known as the Madison Square Theatre, and in em- 
ploying, equipping and maintaining a second or additional 
theatrical company to present the said play in the different 
cities and towns of the United States, and in the purchase 
of theatrical properties and providing scenery and costumes 
and other things usual or’necessary in carrying on a theatric- 
al business, which properties, scenery, costumes and other 
things so provided are still in existence and have a large in- 
trinsic and market value capable of being definitely ascer- 
tained and estimated in money. Under the said agreement 
the said play or dramatic composition called ‘* Hazel Kirke,” 
and the said mechanical device or invention known as the 
‘* double stage,” have been exhibited and used by the said Mar- 
shall H. Mallory in the city of New York in connection with 
each other for upward of three hundred consecutive times, 
and the said play has been presented and performed in other 
cities and towns of the United States more than one hundred 
times, and from such use and performances the said Marshall 
H. Mallory and the said defendants from the sale of tickets of 
admission to such performances have very largely exceeded 
such current expenses; and, as the plaintiff is informed 
and believes, while it is true that the said Marshall H. 
Mallory and the defendants have not actually invested in 
fitting up said theatre and in acquiring property now remain- 
ing in existence as large a sum as $80,000, they have in their 
possession as owners property representing their investment 
of the value of $80,000 and upward, and over and above all 
current expenses they have received and realized in money 
from the sales of the tickets a sum much exceeding $80,000. 
As the plaintiff is informed and believes, and therefore al- 
leges, it was the duty of the said Marshall H. Mallory and of 
the defendants under said contract to keep correct and ac- 
curate accounts of all sums of money invested or expended 
by them in the transaction of business under the said agree- 
ment and of all sums of money received by them from busi- 
ness transacted under the said agreement from time to time, 
or upon the plaintiffs request to deliver him transcripts of 
said accounts or permit him to inspect the same by compe- 
tent and expert agents. In or about the month of May, 1880, 
by the mutual understanding and consent of the plaintiff and 
said defendants, the said agreement was modified so that 
thereafter the salary of the plaintiff should be $150 per week 
instead of $100, and so that he should have 5 per cent. per 
month and 5 per cent. per annum of all profits above current 
expenses instead of the 25 per cent. provided for in the 
agreement. 

THE ACCOUNTING, 

In or about the month of July 1880, and on divers occa- 

sions since, the plaintiff has applied for an account of the 





receipts and expenditures of money had, but the defendants 
have, and each of them has, wholly refused to tender any 
such account, except that they have delivered to him two 
several scraps of paper, which are respectively in the words 
and figures following: 


e and properties on hand .. 
Orchestra 


Rent account— 
Thirty weeks (from February 4 to September 1) at $550 


ais Wii si ER BITE sd ERICA - $13,661.27 
DECEMRER I, 1880, 

Mr. Mallory has now invested in the Madison Square The- 
atre $70,000, 

The theatre has now cash in hand $1,806.84. 

E. and O. E. H. A. L. 

As the plaintiff is informed and believes, the said scraps 
of paper, if intended as statements of account, are false and 
fictitious, in that the same do not correctly represent the re- 
sults of the business, and inasmuch that the defendants have 
credited to themselves and charged to the business sums of 
money not invested or expended by them—to wit, rent—when 
they have not paid or become liable for any rent beyond the 
ground rent of $7,600 per annum, and the said defendants, 
or one of them, is the owner of the theatre. 


WHAT THE COURT IS ASKED TO DO. 

The complaint further goes on to say that since the 8th day 
of December they have refused to pay him more than $100 a 
week; have taken the management out of his hands, arbi- 
trarily and persistently setting him aside and not allowing 
him to control the actors and the changing of them to charac- 
ters and parts as he deemed best, but performing these duties 
in a manner adverse to the best interests of the theatre. He 
alleges that they have charged the theatre with the price of a 
drop curtain which was burned and on which they obtained 
excessive insurance from several insurance companies; that 
since he made the above contract with Marshall G. Mallory 
the Rev. George H. Mallory had been brought into the busi- 
ness to his detriment. He charges that they have changed 
the prices of seats on the same night, making differences to 
certain people, thereby injuring the reputation of the theatre 
and causing him damage. For all of which he prays the 


court to rescind the contract and restore his property in the 
play and patents to his custody.—New York Herald. 








The Battle over “Forget Me Not." 


HE adjourned hearing of the motion in the suit of 
Genevieve Ward against Lester Wallack and Theodore 
Moss, for a preliminary injunction restraining the defendants 
from continuing to produce the play ‘‘ Forget Me Not,” took 
place on January 11, in Superior Court, Chambers, before 
Judge Truax. Ex-Judge Dittenhoefer, for the defendants, 
said that he had come to renew his application for an adjourn- 
ment for twenty-five days, so that the defendants might get 
their proofs of title to the play over from England, and to sug- 
gest that, instead of withdrawing the piece, which the court 
at the last hearing had said would be the condition of such a 
postponement, he wished to offer bonds in a reasonable amount 
to pay the plaintiff such damages as she might recover, if any, 
in the action. He was encouraged in making this appli- 
cation by a letter received by him, dated in London, from 
Herman Merivale, the author, the previous Saturday, in which 
Mr. Merivale said: ‘‘ The Ward’s claim is really impudent be- 
yond belief. America was never mentioned or thouyht of be- 
fore the contract was signed or the play produced.” The 
letter, not being sworn to, was not sufficient to meet the sworn 
allegations of the plaintiff, and time was needed to get these 
allegations of the author’s under oath to answer seriatim the 
ex parte allegations of the plaintiff. 

Robert Sewell, for the plaintiff, objected, saying that on the 
plaintiff's papers she was entitled to a preliminary injunction 
and that the delay would work irreparable injury to her, for 
the play by long production lost its novelty, and even if Miss 
Ward finally got the injunction she would suffer. * 

J. H. Bird, forthe plaintiff, said the play was being murdered 
now at Wallack’s, that Rose Coghlan’s conception of Stephanie, 
the leading character, was injurious, altogether different from 
Miss Ward’s, and of such a character as toprevent the better 
class of play-goers from going to see the play. Therefore, the 
plaintiff being entitled to a preliminary injunction, the long 
adjournment asked for should not be granted. 

Ex-Judge Dittenhoefer replied that, without detracting one 
iota from the merits of Miss Ward and conceding fully her 
ability, he was in duty bound, in answer to the irrelevant state- 
ment of the counsel, to say that persons who had seen both 
Miss Ward and Miss Coghlan in the play, pronounced the 
latter’s interpretation of the part of Stephanie infinitely superior 
to that of the plaintiff. 

Judge Truax said that if the defendants wished to continue 
the play during the twenty-five days it might be done by giving 
a bond to pay plaintiff $1,000 a night from the commencement of 
the play, should she succeed in the action: otherwise, the plaint- 
iff, being on the papers entitled to a preliminary injunction 
(without at all considering the merits as they may finally ap- 
pear), defendants should withdraw the play pending the long 
adjournment. The play was withdrawn on Friday, January 14. 
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y is an old complaint—-older than Horace—that 

the professional singer who has in the course of 
business learned something enormously difficult, not 
only refuses to sing until he has been pressed almost 
beyond the patience of his audience, but when he has 
at length yielded to the solicitations of the crowd 
pours his alleged sou) out in something that his audi- 
ence cannot understand and certainly cannot enjoy. 
It is a vice of singers, says the satirist tersely, and it 
may be frankly conceded that the same vice exists to- 
day, not only in the singer, but in the musical person 


at large. 





> orge has this advantage over every other form 


of individual musical entertainment, that the 
singer cannot go very far beyond the limit assigned 
by the score. Now and then in Texas some lovely 
prima donna gratifies the taste of her audience by in- 
jecting the ‘‘Sweet By and By” into a light opéra 
bouffe, or blending ‘‘Nearer, My God, to Thee” with 
the music of “ Trovatore;” but as a general thing, in 
civilized communities, where the manager has any 
standing, the vocalist cannot go beyond the addition 
of some embroidery of his or her own, but must sing 
what is set down. The audience knows pretty well, 
therefore, what it is likely to hear, and can pay its 
money or remain away, just as it chooses. With the 
concert programme, however, it is nominally unac- 
quainted, and when lured by the protestations of the 
advertisement to occupy its seats, it is at the mercy of 
the performers. In the concert hall, therefore, the 
performer must get his or her work in, and the audi- 
ence must grin and bear it as best it can. The con- 
cert usually consists of two, sometimes three features 
singing, solo instrumentalism, and occasionally a 
facetious selection by some more or less “famous” 
elocutionist. The soloists choose their own selections 
and here is where their inexplicable misanthropy has 
an opportunity to punish mankind for its many short- 


comings. 





ip concerts given by operatic stars of acknowledged 
excellence, it will be noticed the vocal selections are 
made with a view to giving to a mixed audience such 
compositions as, by their own intrinsic beauty and 
the executive skill of the performer, will give enjoy- 
ment to the listener. Nilsson, Gerster, Marimon, 
and even Cary sometimes, sing not to convince their 
audiences that they can do almost anything, but that 
the simplest and most familiar gems can be invested 
by an artist with a power and beauty that have been 


| wonderful mastery over his instrument. 





considered foreign to them. There are few things 
more lovely than the “Suwanee River,” as Nilsson con- 
descended to sing it. Indeed, Nilsson seemed to 
specially delight in reaching the hearts of her audi- 
ences, not by assuring them that she had received a 
fine musical education. On the other hand, the aver- 
age concert singer seems to feel it his and, as usual, 
more especially her duty to pick out the most difficult 
and most uninteresting composition for mutilation, 
more or less barbarous. She does not care how much 
she may please or displease her hearers. All she 
seeks to impress upon them is that her selections are 
difficult. They are difficult. As Dr. Johnson said of 
the tight rope walking feat, ‘It is difficult; and, sir, I 
would it were impossible.” 








a py pianist whose fingers are supple forgets that 

dexterity is one thing and music another. He 
prefers Liszt, Chopin; and, between pounding and 
hammering, diving from the treble deep into the bass 
with his right hand, retaliating for this incursion by 
trying to smash the treble keys with his left, gathering 
all his strength for a crash, as if to denote that the 
two hands had made up their quarrel and were both 
united against the piano and the other arts of the 
business, fancies that he, too, has achieved immor- 
tality, and assured his distressed and melancholy 
audience that it is difficult, but nothing is too difficult 
for him. The audience reiterates Dr. Johnson's com- 
ment, and wishes it were impossible. Men, even con- 
cert performers, do not habitually act without motive, 
and when we look for the possible object that actuates 
the pianist, soprano, and contralto in making them- 
selves objectionable to people whom it is vastly their 
interest to conciliate it is not hard to find. It is 
duplex. Vanity has much to do with it. To perform 
what is difficult is to claim superiority over the diffi- 
culty. Few in an audience can tell whether such a 
performance is worthy; the remainder gaze with un- 
affected astonishment, not quite unmixed with dismay, 
and then relieve their overtaxed natures with applause. 
But vanity plays only one and a minor part. Interest 
accounts for the rest. The concert performer sings 
and plays to win applause and pupils. The concert is 
the market place where he puts his skill on exhibition. 
His hearers are expected to say: “That man has a 
Our girls re- 
quire tuition. Let us send them to the pounder to 
teach them. We do not know anything about music, 
but that must be brilliant. Please, Mr. Pounder, give 
us of your superfluity and teach the rising generation 
to be just as unpleasant as, we cannot help acknowledg- 
ing and as you must know, you are yourself.” The 
object has been gained; the concert has not been 
given in vain; the audience has been tortured success- 
fully if Liszt, orChopin, or Bach and Meyerbeer, or 
Wagner shall have won two pupils for either singer or 
pianist. But, as a consequence, the honest and sin- 
cere persons in the audience depart with the impres- 
sion that the humorous elocutionist was the only con- 
tributor to their enjoyment. He gets the real applause 
and gives real pleasure. Perhaps that is why he is 
included in the concert company. 





EPICENE DRAMATIC GUSHERS. 
USH may be defined as the substance of feelings 
not entertained and the meretricious garb of un- 
cultivated minds. It is the very symbol and livery of 
insincerity, and the culmination of cloudiness of con- 
ception. There are many forms of gush as there are 
many phases of insincerity and many degrees of ob- 
fuscation and stupidity. That which is clearly under- 
stood can be clearly expressed, and vagueness and un- 
satisfactoriness of statement may be regarded as an 
infallible index of vagueness and undigested ideas. 
The form of gush that is particularly revolting to the 
journalist is journalistic gush. To minds trained to 
form conceptions thoroughly and with clear cut edges 
push is offensive, because it shows want of thorough- 
ness in the craft. The gusher is either a pretentious 
fraud who strives to catch your ear and drown your 
perceptive faculties in a deluge of words, phrases or 
unmeaning coinages, or else he has already drowned 
his own in an ocean of liquor. 
As for school girl gush, which crystallizes admira- 





tion in inappropriate adjectives and finds everything 
“too lovely,” “just splendid,” “ nice,” and ‘* wonder- 
ful,” that isbeneath contempt. Parochial gush, which 
finds in the platitudes of some pulpit favorite hidden 
meanings which the poor fraud never dreamed of is 
equally out of the question. The gush of sham mu- 
sicians and shallow students of the stage is pardon- 
ably silly, because the influence wielded by the gusher 
is limited to the immediate circle of his disciples. » 
The most conspicuous and intolerable gusher is the 
young person, with alleged capacity for poetic senti- 
ment, who truckles his way to the dramatic column of 
a newspaper and pours out for the delectation of other 
gushers the contents of a weak intellectual stomach 
into which a pretty tough series of impressions has 
been allowed to slide. 

There are, sad to say, so many gushers upon the New 
York press that the perusal of the foregoing by about 
a dozen will be regarded as a distinct personal affront 
directed with fiendish ingenuity toward himself by 
each of them. The sisterhood, however, may be con- 
soled by the positive affirmation that it is itself in the 
aggregate, and not any particular votary of the order, 
that THe Courier feels impelled to smile at in its \ 
own gentle way. 

Sarah Bernhardt's visit to this country brought the 
gusher instantly to the front. She played in a lan- 
guage ‘‘not understanded of the peopl@,’’ as one of 
the thirty-nine articles puts it, and, therefore, by in- 
ference appeals only to those whose culture included 
among its elements a knowledge of the French tongue. 
A critic who could not command intelligence enough 
to understand Bernhardt could hardly hope*to have 
his opinion of her acting received with the approval 
which, in his own language, ‘‘ gives encouragement 
and stimulus to the young searcher after artistic 
ideas.”” So, of course, the cohort of gushers assumed 
that they could understand and appreciate every 
word that the lovely being uttered. ‘To conceal their 
ignorance and to show appreciation of what she 
said and did, they praised her. They could not 
safely do otherwise, in the first place; in the second, 
they were relied upon to express an opinion, and were 
compelled to lead where they knew others would fol- 
low, whether they led or not. The consequence was 
an amazing quantity of gush—an amount proportion- 
ed exactly to the ignorance of the critic and the emi- 
nence of the artist. Hence the New York public en- 
joyed such tropes as the comparison of Sarah Bern- 
hardt to an ice-mailed volcano, to a seething bed of 
vital lava, toa panther robbed of her young, to pome- 
granates and fawns, and heaven only knows what 
else except a woman circumstanced as was the heroine 
of the particular play under discussion. Of course 
she lovely even to the loveliness of being 
“Beauty's messenger; she was intellectual, and her 
intellect could only be specified as the wisdom of the 
“feminity of nature;” she was graceful, and her grace 
was the ‘‘wisdom of the serpent and the harmlessness 
of the dove,” and everything else about her in the 
same proportion. It was not of the most ludicrous 
quality, but it passed for sensibility and appreciation 
with the admirers of gush, and-made them happy. 

It is to the professors of this sort of rubbish, upon 
whose underclothing one might naturally expect to 
find Honiton lace and embroidered monograms, that 
the American public owe the demoralization of the 
stage, the banishment of wholesome, full-blooded 
melodrama and the elimination of robust and vigor- 
ous comedy. To these criticasters in pantalets we 
are indebted for twaddle like the “Creole,” although 
even they have risen against the fruits of their own 
feminine tolerance and raise their falsetto voices in 
mincing protest against its foolish unnaturalness. It 
is through them that the upholsterer and milliner have 
usurped the functions of the followers of Kean and 
Forrest, and that trash and turpitude have taken the 
place that satire and knowledge of human motive, 
passion and aspiration once occupied. The study of 
mankind, according to them, is no longer man; it is 
millinery. A vitiated public appetite, ripe for the 
vices of the Czsars’ period, accepts and applauds this 
hollow pretence of criticism. There are not half a 
dozen manly critics upon the New York press who 
can give a manly judgment of a play, from a man’s 
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standpoint, in idiomatic English—even with gram- 
matical accuracy. ‘The sooner the press of the me- 
tropolis understands that the public has turned over a 
new leaf and recoils, with the nausea of reaction from 
surfeit, from the twaddle of the newspaper gusher, the 
greater will be its influence in controlling the ten- 
dency of the stage. At present, whatever influence it 
has is directed to the ignoble purpose of fostering the 
job room and securing the largest amount of advertis- 
ing “patronage.” 


ORCHESTRAL AND CHORAL SOC/ETY 
CONDUCTORS. 
HIS subject is interesting from a number of as- 
pects. Whether the gifts necessary to form a 
conductor be considered individually or collectively, 
the same conclusion is reached that only one out of a 
hundred musicians who occupy leading positions are 
naturally adapted to satisfactorily fulfill the duties de- 
volving on them. To be a thoroughly qualified mem- 
ber of an orchestra or chorus requires more than or- 
dinary talent. This being admitted, it follows that he 
who has to control a mass of such talent should pos- 
_ sess capabilities of a very high and varied order. 

The chief qualifications in a conductor are, first, 
technical knowledge; secondly, earnestness and per- 
severance, and thirdly, what Goethe has called ‘“‘ de- 
monic influence,’’ or power to command and impress 
his own individuality on any number of performers 
under his conductorship. 

The first place is given to technical knowledge be- 
cause of its absolute importance, and as it is the only 
basis from which authority can proceed. A con- 
ductor without sufficient technical knowledge is like a 
ship having no rudder, or one only partially effective. 
It may be urged that of such there are none. Prob- 
ably so, if we look no further than at the chefs who 
direct the principal organizations in the great musical 
centres of the world. But when the average con- 
ductor is put to a by no means Severe test, it becomes 
painfully evident that his ignorance greatly outweighs 
his knowledge. Taste and judgment without technical 
skill cannot be relied on with any degree of cer- 
tainty; whereas technical skill without refined taste 
and keen judgment guarantees a certain perfection 
with regard to the mechanical execution of a compo- 
sition. Not only is the art of reading an orchestral 
score a very rare accomplishment, though so often 
lightly mentioned, but not many provincial musicians 
possess enough ability to read fluently a vocal score— 
each part printed on its own staff and having its ap- 
To hear, as it were, a piece 





propriate clef signature. 
with the eye requires an amount of knowledge and 
experience few have a true idea of, except those who 
have, figuratively speaking, “been through the mill.” 
We are justified, therefore, in saying not only that 
technical knowledge is of first importance to con- 
ductors, but also that a chosen few alone can justly 
lay claim to its possession. 

Without great earnestness and tenacious persever- 
ance, the mind may be never so well supplied with 
knowledge and yet fail to attain satisfactory results. 
To drill a competent body of performers, the quali- 
ties above named are essential; but doubly so when 
the material to be brought under control is crude. 
Perseverance may be said to embrace patience, and 
minus patience no lasting good or great work was 
ever successfully accomplished, ‘The conductor's 
position is full of trials and vexations, few of which 
can be avoided; and, lacking earnestness and perse- 
verance, it is difficult to see how aims which are far off 
will ever be reached. 

But of equal if not greater importance is the pos- 
session of a powerful individuality. To lead, one 
must have the qualities of a leader, and one of the 
chief characteristics of a leader is ‘‘demonic influ- 
ence,” to use a strong phrase. Every single mem- 
ber in an orchestra or chorus has a certain individ- 
uality, whether it be weak, medium or strong. To 
force these numerous and separate individualities to 
act as one—precisely, intelligently—is a feat only the 
elect few can accomplish. No amount of mere ex- 
planation will enable the conductor to combine the 
various units before him, and to produce by their aid 
the full effect intended by the composer; for, where 





magnetism is lacking, so is life. ‘The conductor, 
therefore, absolutely needs a powerful personality— 
one so strong as to enable him to impress his ideas 
and conception on the whole instrumental or vocal 
body, or both, acting under his baton. Unless he 
can do this, the performance, at the best, will be only 
mechanically correct, which means that it will be 
cold and unimpressive, and will fail to arouse the 
listener’s enthusiasm. Given fair executants, the di- 
rector has it in his power to make the interpretation 
expressive as well as impressive. 








1S THIS EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SOCI- 
ETY IN FRANCE? 
HE analytic method of writing a play, so as to 
bring the dénoument about naturally and keep 
one’s characters well in hand, is to assume the conclu- 
sion and work backward to a starting point, letting 
the plot develop itself wrong way to. By this 
means one might with ease escape the dilemma which 
frequently faces the dramatic author who finds him- 
self confronted toward the close of his play with a 
surperfluous batch of characters, whom he cannot 
drop without affronting the proprieties, whom he can- 
not discharge by reason of good service rendered in 
the earlier part of the play, and whom, if he kills, he 
must render an account for to the audience. 

If M. Adolphe d’Ennery had proceeded by the 
analytical method he might have seen some other way 
of bringing the drama now performing nightly at the 
Union Square Theatre to a satisfactory conclusion, 
without resorting to the most elaborate and at the 
game time most transparent devices to bring about a 
much needed homicide. 

Perhaps it was not d’Ennery, however, who did 
descend to this clumsy method of purging his play of 
a superfluous heroine. It may be that it was Cazau- 
ran who must be held responsible for this puerile and 
dull expedient. 

At all events, in the play we find this complication 
and this solution of the difficulty: The heroine of the 
play, Diana, has determined upon an alliance with a 
noble French tamily by marriage with the heir, the 
Viscount de Maillepre, who is in love with another 
woman. Her weapon is the knowledge of a supposed 
dereliction of duty on the part of the young noble in 
his capacity of naval lieutenant. Armed with this 
information, which she took the trouble to be born in 
India to obtain, she announces her intention to the 
head of the house, the Count de Maillepre. He very 
properly throws his sword under a lounge, lest the 
prevailing habit among French noblemen to run dis- 
agreeable women through the body should assert itself 
in this particular and most pardonable instance, and 
most appropriately follows the example of the nodlesse 
by having hysterics. To soothe his agitation an opiate 
is given him, the prescription having necessarily been 
taken from a nineteenth century druggist’s book. This is 
evident from its effects, which are those of hydrate of 
chloral, discovered at all events. a century later than 
the date of the play. Under the influence of this un- 
discovered hypnotic the noble Count with great pres- 
ence of mind recovers the rejected sword, and, hap- 
pening to meet the too ambitious Creole, straightway 
dispatches her to Hades with a thrust that defies 
whalebone and the other armor plating that normally 
shields the too susceptible female heart. His son, the 
Viscount, unfortunately witnesses the scene, but no 
other effect is produced tpon the current of the play 
than to cause him a great deal of undeserved anxiety. 
Suspected of the crime, he finds the simplest way of 
escape to lie in anacknowledgment that he committed 
the murder, an act of chivalry so rare, it must be in- 
ferred, among French noblemen that Providence in- 
sists upon restoring the Count Malesherbes to the Min- 
istry, and he, fully acquainted with its designs, suc- 
ceeds in remembering the Count's habit of killing 
people in his sleep—having himself been victimized 
by his friend almost fatally—and secures a pardon for 
both, and everything, of course, comes about satis- 
factorily. . 

Physiology, perhaps, is not to be ruled out of the 
pharmacopeeia of dramatic practice, but surely som- 
nambulism has been employed often enough. From 
Lady Macbeth to the villain in ‘‘Conscience,” it has 





done duty as a cause or consequence of murder. 
But people do not habitually commit crime, and mur- 
der and somnambulism are still rare enough to be ex- 
ceptional incidents in patrician French families. Still 
one would have no objection to making them the 
pivots of the play, were not their introduction so 
manifestly resorted to for the purpose of removing 
the solitary obstacle to the general enjoyment. It in- 
dicates a shocking lack of inventiveness on the part 
of the author to employ murder. Any stupid crim- 
inal of the slums could dothat. It is the first impulse 
of a fool to kill those he cannot circumvent. For a 
dramatist like D’Ennery to have recourse to a device 
so brutal and so gory, is positively discouraging. One 
would suppose that the piece had been written to 
order on short notice, and had been thrown off as a 
pot-boiler, but for the esteem in which its author. is 
held in Paris and the admirable work he has hitherto 
done in the field of legitimate melodrama. 

It would be gratifying if we could pause here and 
devote the remainder of the allotted space to praising 
the dialogue, the characterization and the sentiment; 
but we cannot. One phrase of the Count Mualesherbes, 
when spoken to incognito about himself, “ Believe me, 
Monsieur, no one judges the Count more severely 
than I do,” is as old as the introduction of a disguise 
into the drama, and the play abounds in just such 
evidences of weakness. The only character that is 
really well drawn is that of Diana, but she is conven- 
tional—a good specimen of the type of vindictive 
woman, whom the dramatists consign to the tempta- 
tions and appetites of a dark complexion. The two 
counts, Malesherbes and Maillepre, possess the dig- 
nity of nobles, but much of this even is due to the 
inherent qualities of John Parselle and Charles R. 
Thorne, Jr. As for Henriette, she is a doll, whom it 
amazes one to hear articulate, even though the part 
is assumed by as sprightly an artist as Maude Harrison. 
It is doubtful whether the “ Creole” will enjoy a run. 
If, it does, its success will be due about equally to the 
prestige of the theatre, the excellence of the cast and 
the supremely admirable scenery painted by Marston. 





DETHRONEMENT OF THE GODS. 


LANK the boxes; the pit rose at me,” was the 


laconic criticism of Edmund Kean, when some 
adulatory friend assured him that the boxes had ap- 
plauded him to theecho. The story is old, but it has 
its significance in explaining the origin of a super- 
stition which is absolutely baseless at the present day. 
It is to the effect that the gods still reign on high 
Olympus and issue their decrees from the gallery of 
the theatre. Asa matter of fact, they do nothing of 
the kind. 


The Oracles are dumb; 
No voice nor hideous hum 


Runs through the vaulted arch in words deceiving. 


Apollo from his shrine i. 


Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steeps of Delphos leaving. 

The police regulations of the various cities and 
towns have interfered to put a stop to the exhibitions 
of approval or condemnation which the gods were 
wont to indulge in, and not even the hiss of the par- 
quet is permissible. Let a defrauded auditor emit a 
sibilation in protest against the weakness or inade- 
quacy of a play or even some such daring outrage as 
J. K. Emmet delights in putting upon those who trust 
him, and some sturdy policeman would seize him by 
the collar and hale him before a magistrate for dis- 
orderly conduct. 
tiously termed the real critics of the stage, give vent 
to their feelings. Only when Dr. Landis and that 
other eccentric person, the late George the Count 
the 


Much less can the boys, supersti- 


Joannes, appeared cat-calls, 
oranges of an antiquated texture, and over ripe and 


upon Stage were 
mellow eggs permitted to express juvenile disappro- 
bation. 

Even in these exceptional cases the gods proved 
that city ordinances prohibiting their exercise of pub- 
lic judgment had been passed none too soon. For 
Dr. Landis—well, perhaps it would be libelous to 
characterize him fitly, and we had better leave him 
out. But, at all events, the Count Joannes was an 
actor of sterling merit in his younger prime, and even 
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in his mild old age could read many a lesson in acting 
to more pretentious players, whom these same gods 
welcome with noisy plaudits. The inference is that 
they do not know good acting from bad, and very 
likely their turbulent interference in the “good old 
days of the drama’’—which were, probably, the worst 
it ever lived through—has banished to oblivion many 
a play, whose transcendent excellence their boorish 
‘ignorance and gutter-born ethics could not apprehend. 

It really strikes one as absurd that in the nineteenth 
century a publication like THe Courrier should de- 
vote so much as a paragraph to a consideration of the 
subject in hand, but there are not wanting actors even 
—let alone writers—-who still affirm that what pleases 
the gods must be financially and finally triumphant. 
And yet a moment’s reflection must assure anybody 
that culture changes taste. So long as society “‘ran 
wid der machien,” as it did thirty or forty years ago, 
and the young blood of North America was shed in 
hose-cart disputes in the Bowery, the reckless gamins 
of the gallery might well be allowed to enjoy the office 
of spokesmen for the grown-up gamins into whose 
laps their orange peel was allowed, by prescriptive 
right, to fall, But we have surely changed that. We 
who pride ourselves that kid gloves do not make our 
fingers rigid and feel at home in pocketless doeskin 
and clawhammer coats, whenever the exigencies of 
civilization demand our assumption of a waiter’s uni- 
form, can scarcely insist that that line of the drama 
that recalls the associations, the loves and appetites of 
the tenement house, necessarily operates upon our 
Heroism is 
heroism the world over, and love is love; but in the 
infinite variety of heroism and love that the drama 
can depict we fancy there is much that the parquet 
and gallery have not in common. 

The sophisticated theatrical manager, at all events, 
knows enough of the difference to tell at a reading 
whether a play is a gallery piece or not. And the 
critic who declines to assert the excellence of a 
drama merely because it will not draw South Fifth 


minds with the same phantom touch. 


avenue, Chatham, or Baxter street, is—well, fit to 
Some of the best 
American plays are gallery pieces. One, at least, 
which is purely American, ‘‘Kit,” always makes an 
audience top heavy. -But the best piece so far, the 
“Deacon Crankett” Mr. Habberton, who has 
written bosh enough to require redemption through 
some good work, is very weak asa gallery magnet. 

represented by “Across the Conti- 


write for the daily press only. 


of 


Barabbas, 
nent,” would certainly win the popular vote in com- 
petition with even ‘‘Rosedale.” The suppression of 
gallery criticism may have left the regulation of taste 
to a pack of imbeciles who have none; but on the 
whole the dethronement of the gods is an event to 
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The History of Musical Pitch. 


be glad of, even in a popular age. 

A POSTSCRIPT to A. J. Ellis’ paper on ‘‘ The 
History of Musical Pitch,” and its appendix, appears 

in the Journal of the Society of Arts for January 7: 

Mr. Ellis says that in reprinting for private circulation he 
was able to make a few corrections, and at the last moment 
an important addition respecting the pitch of Koenig’s Uts. 
He says further: ‘‘I have also been able to make some ex- 
periments on the influence of temperature on the pitch of 
harmonium reeds, which, as I stated (Hist. of M. P., end of 
art. Ig) was unknown when my paper was read, and is im- 
portant for the use of Appunn’s tonometer. 
ceived some corrections respecting the Temple organ, and an 
important addition respecting the Strasburg Minster organ. 
These and one or two other points will be given in this post- 
script, which has been delayed by the press of other work.” 

CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 

(1.) Handel's Fork.—The Rev. G. T. Driffield, owner of 
Handel's fork, has removed from the rectory of Bow to that 
of Old, near Northampton. 

(2.) Influence of Temperature on the Pitch of Harmonium 
RXeeds.—Last paragraph of art. 19 I stated that one of the 
drawbacks to Appunn’s reed tonometers was, that ‘‘their 
variation with temperature wasunknown.” I have now been 
able to make at least a close approximation to its determina- 
tion. In finding the pitch of every reed in Appunn’s instru- 
ment, as described, | worked at a variety of artifical tempera- 
tures, from 53° F. to 60° F., all carefully recorded for each reed, 
together with the numbers of the Scheibler forks with which 
the beats were taken, and also the precise numbers of beats 
observed. It occurred to me that by measuring about a dozen 
of the same reeds of very different pitch, at a much higher 


I have also re- | 





temperature, by means of the same forks as before, I should 
have sufficient data for calculating the amount of alteration 
for a reed of a given pitch, when subjected to a known 
variation of temperature. I accordingly took the pitch of a 
selected number of reeds on one day in July and two days 
in September, 1880, at constant natural temperatures of 714°, 
73° and 79° F. respectively. I had in each case to allow for 
the alteration of the pitch of the forks by temperature, 
and then to determine the pitch of the reed at the higher 
temperature, and finally to divide the result of the pitch 
of the same reed at a lower temperature, and by the number 
of degrees of difference of temperature. As at least ten ob- 
servations were taken with each fork, and at least two, some- 
times three, forks were used for each reed, and the means of 
each were taken for safety, the calculations were rather lengthy. 
The resulting figures will appear in the paper in the pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society, where also has appeared my pa- 
per on Musical Beats (vol, xxx., pp. 520—533) in which I have 
given some of the details of my examination’of Appunn’s 
tonometer. The mean result is that both tuning forks and 
harmonium reeds flatten by heat, and sharpen by cold; but 
while forks alter by about 1 vib. in 20,000, the reeds alter by 
about I vib. in 10,000 (that is, twice as much) for each degree 
Fahrenheit. This correction should therefore be also made 
in taking pitches by Appunn’s tonometer. Practically if a 
fork, an harmonium, and an organ were in exact unison, as 
A 440, at 59° F., then if the temperature were to rise 20° 
F., as is not unfrequently the case during an evening con- 
cert, the fork would flatten to A 439.56, and the reed to 
A 439.12, whereas the organ would sharpen to A 449.15, which 
would be terribly out of tune with the harmonium, so that no 
musie should be written, as music has been written, for or- 
gans and harmoniums to play together. 

(3) French Pitch at Conent Garden Opera in 1880.—At Kuhe’s 
concert on the r2th of June, 1880, Mr. Hipkins observed that 
the Covent Garden Opera band was in exact unison with his 
piano there used, which piano had been carefully tuned in 
French pitch. Quite at the close of the Covent Garden opera 
season of 1880, he observed that the band had sharpened by 
three or four vibrations. Hence, the intention to use French 
pitch was fairly carried out, and the effect of French pitch in 
operas was well exhibited. 

(4). Handel's Pitch.—Correct the date of Mr. Brownlow'’s 
letter to May 21, 1858, instead of 1848. Mr. Driffield did not 
own the fork till 1857. 

(5.) Pitch of the Ancient Concerts at Hanover Square Rooms. 
—lIt is stated that in 1805 the organ of the Hanover Square 
Rooms was built by Elliott ‘tin the usual flat pitch of the 
period (that is about A 422.5.) The fork to which that organ 
was originally tuned was subsequently found by Messrs. Hill, 
the successors to Elliott, and kindly lent to me for measure- 
ment. Hence alter the entry A 424.9 to (1) A 424.9, and in- 
sert as a new entry: 

(2) MA 424.9, MC 508.3, 1 D 568.3 measured (Ellis) 1805. 
Old D-fork of Elliott’s, to which he tuned the organ he built 
for the Hanover Square Rooms, lent by his successors Messrs. 
Hill, showing that the estimate under (1) A 422.5, near the 
end (which see for other particulars) was only V 2.5 too flat. 
If we calculate from 1 D we find 1 EC 506.3, but if we cal- 
culate from MA we find 1 EC 505.3. 

Insert among concert organs 
Square Rooms, S 2.39, A 424.9.” 

(6.) Organ of St. Mary's, Shrewsbury.—(2) MA 483.6, for 
Byfield and Green, read John Harris and John Byfield, 1729, 
the makers names originally painted on the organ, altered by 
Blyth, 1826, and by Brewster and Fleetwood, 1833; for 1840¢, 
read 1847. This information was supplied by Mr. Hiles, 51 
Elsham road, Kensington, W. 

(7.) Fork of Society of Arts (copy).—Entry (5) EA 448.0, for 
C 332.8 read 532.8. 


‘1805, Elliott, Hanover 


[To be Continued.]} 








....A band of Chinese musicians arrived in this city last 
week, and are to perform at Bunnell’s Museum, corner of 
Broadway and Ninth street. Their instruments are peculiar. 
One is for all the world like a mallet. It is a fiddle with two 
strings, between which the horsehair cord of the bow passes. 
The name of it is tic-kom. The music is the shrillest imagin- 
able and contains suggestions of popular airs to be heard in 
New York. Another is the san-him, an instrument made of 
boa-constrictor’s skin and tea-wood, and not unlike a guitar. 
A third instrument is the utt-kom, a wooden platter, with 
strings. The fiddle or tic-kom is used for accompaniments. 
Their collection also includes a music box, of silver inlaid 
with golden birds and flowers. A lid flies up and a bird, 
half an inch long, made out of humming-birds’ feathers, flaps 
its wings and moves its bill in accord with the music. The 
names of the principal musicians are Paw Yhounh, of Kwan 
See; Ah Foo, of Swatow, and Youk San, of Koh Kyan. 








....The provincial government of Bahia signed a contract 
with Thomaz Passini on the 23d ult., for a season of Italian 
opera during the coming year. The contract specifies the 
number of artists, the number of pieces in the orchestra, 
and the operas to be sung. The season will be three months, 
to begin not later than May 15. The provincial government 
will pay a subsidy of $20,000. 

....The Mozart Musical Union, which has an orchestra of 
sixty performers, gave a public rehearsal and reception at 
the Lexington Avenue Opera House, on Wednesday evening. 
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TRADE TOPICS. 


NOTES AND ACTIONS. 


....Stark & Co, are not very busy. 
..--Zoebisch & Son are busy, as is usual with them at this 
time of the year. 
..+-John F. Stratton & Co. say that business is brightening 

up with them again. . 

...-Mr. Tyler, of Black, Tyler & Co., St. Louis, was in 
this city on Tuesday. 

...-August Pollman has just received a large consignment 
of goods from abroad. 

..+-E. R. Nash, music dealer, of Waverly, Ia., has given a 
chattel mortgage for $100. 

..++C. J. Whitney, of Detroit, Michigan, was in this city in 
the early part fo the week. 

-+++J. M. Pelton is doing about his usual trade. 
extra either one way or the other. 

..++T. L, Waters was visited this week by Mr. Burlow, of | 
Tren on, N. J. Business is good. 

....George H. Ryder, organ dealer, of Boston, Mass., has 
given a chattel mortgage for $7,145. 

...-Alfred Dolge is working early and late to get ahead of 
his orders. He is on the point of shipping about 300 pounds 
of felt to London, England. 

..-.»Decker Brothers say that trade is not as good as it was 
this time last year. An illustrated description of their factory 
appeared in the Christian Union of January 12. 

. Isidor H. Kastor and Knight Brothers & Waterbury, 
music dealers, of Denver, Colorado, have given realty mort- 
gages—the first for $3,008, the second for $3,000. 

....Kranich & Bach are at last having a rather slack trade 
except in two styles of pianos, the baby grand and upright. 
For the former they can hardly supply the demand. 

....Charles Kuhn & Co.,, music and pianoforte dealers, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., are to issue, on February 1, the first number of 
a new musical paper to be called the Monthly Musical Re- 
view. 

...-Chas. Bruno & Son, musical instrument dealers, 4 Cort- 
landt street, had their stock damaged by fire on Saturday 
afternoon. They are fully covered by insurance. The fire, 
they say, will not interrupt their business. 











Nothing 


..+-It is said to be one of the probabilities of the near 
future that Cluett & Sons, of Albany and Troy, will take 
Fred H. Cluett into copartnership, become responsible for his 
liabilities and give notes of different lengths for their payment. 

....-Reuss & Ernst, of Paris, Texas, have dissolved co- 
partnership by mutual consent. The firm formerly known by | 
this name will be continued by E. Reuss, who will be liable 
for all debts and to whom all debts due the firm may be made 
payable. 

....Ernst Gabler is very busy working to catch up with his 
orders, which are still a long way ahead. Owing to the loss 
of a great quantity of seasoned wood, destroyed by his recent 
fire, he is subjected to much delay. He is thinking of enlarg- 
ing his factory early in the coming spring. 

....San Francisco trade notes have a spice of variety just 
now. Hyde, of Sherman & Hyde fame, has practically quit 
the piano business and taken to singing with Moody and 
Sankey. Mr. Clay is now the principal man in that firm. A. 
M. Benham has taken a real estate departure. Antisell has 
the finest music store in the city, and is doing the largest 
business in that line. 

....Early on Wednesday morning fire was discovered on 
the second floor of the three-story brick building, 219 East 
Twenty-third street, occupied by Charles Dietz as a piano 
manufactory. Two alarms were sent out and the flames were 
soon extinguished. The fire originated in the varnishing- 
room, on the second floor, and burned through to the first 
floor, causing a loss of about $4,000. x 


A Strike at Weber's. y 
N Saturday afternoon last Albert Weber, the well 


known pianoforte mdnufacturer, notified the workmen 
in his several factories that on and after Monday following 
their wages would be reduced 10 per cent, The men held a 
meeting the same afternoon and resolved to strike if the re- 
duction was carried into effect. On Monday morning, after | 
assembling for work, they resolved to send a committee to | 
ask Mr. Weber to reconsider this reduction. Mr. Weber, 
however, declined, and as soon as the committee reported | 
this fact 420 men struck. A few men, comprising varnishers, | 
finishers and tuners remained at work. With these and the 
stock of pianofortes on hand Mr. Weber calculates to be able | 
to carry on his business without serious inconvenience until 
the strikers come to their senses. In conversation with a 
Courier reporter Mr, Weber said that in making this reduc- 
tion of the men’s wages he is only taking off the advance | 
forced on him without reason by the strike of last spring, 
and that he had chosen the present and most favorable time, 
because there is now no great rush of business. He added 
that he was prepared to fight the matter to the bitter end. 

The men have set watches on the several factories, but have 
not manifested any disposition to be disorderly, 
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Chicago Trade Notes. 


Western Orrice Locxwoop Press, No. 8 Laxesipe Bui.p1nGs, | 
Cuicaco, Ill, January 14, 1881. § 


HE Root & Sons Music Company has been making 

extensive enlargement and improvement of its premises No. 
156 State street, which it has leased for anotherterm. This in- 
cludes the finishing of the fourth floor (hitherto devoted to 
storage) which is thereby added to its department of imported 
merchandise, in which it states its sales to have very largely 
increased. The available space on the first floor has also been 
largely increased by removing the office to the rear, and alter- 
ing the elevator. In order to make these changes possible, 
the company has leased storage roomin an adjacent building, 
where it can carry its reserve stock of pianos and organs, be- 
sides its reserve of imported goods, of which it has always a 
large amount, which is kept in the bonded warehouses. 

Lyon & Healy have refitted snd refurnished their entire 
premises adapting them to their largely increased business, 
which they expect to still further enlarge, the present year. 
The firm reports a large and steadily increasing trade from the 
Southern States. 

The Mechanical Orguinette is meeting with great success in 
the hands of its enterprising agents Lyon & Healy. G. 


A New Flute. 

N this flute, invented by A. Collard, a duplicate 
| hole is made opposite to each of the last four holes in the 
flute, so that when the third finger of the right hand is put 
down (to make D natural) it closes two holes, instead of one; 
when the little finger is put down (to make D sharp) it opens 
two holes instead of one; and the same with the C sharp and C 
natural, two holes being closed simultaneously for each. The 
result is marvelous, and any player can satisfy himself in a 
moment that the invention effects a really great improvement. 
If he will sound the low E with the D sharp key closed he will 
obtain a bad, stuffy, veiled note, one which cannot possibly be 
played forte, but has to be humored to prevent it breaking into 
the second octave. Ifthe D sharp key is raised, the E is much 
improved. Now, if the foot joint is taken off altogether, and 
the E is then sounded, a magnificent note will be the result. 
(Of course, with the foot joint off, the note will be a little too 
sharp.) This invention practically cuts the tube off at the E, D 
sharp, D natural, and C sharp. It will be acknowledged by 
all flute players that the best note on the flute is the last, C 
natural. This is produced by closing all the holes and mak- 
ing the tube air tight to its end. The next note, C sharp, is 
made by opening the last hole; and the tube is then only com- 
plete up to the side of that hole nearestembouchure. But there 
remains the portion of the tube between the hole and the end 
of the flute, which is not only not wanted, but which deterio- 
rates the quality of the note in question, C sharp. If the tube 
be cut off at the last hole, the quality of the C sharp will be the 
same as that of the C natural. The same argument applies to 
the D natural, D sharp, and E; after this the holes are so close 
to each other that there is practically no way of improving the 
tone of their respective notes. 

These flutes are chiefly made of ebonite, a material which 
the inventor considers to be preferable to either wood or metal, 
on account of its extraordinary sound-producing qualities. 
The tone is so elastic and easy that the third octave can be pro- 
duced with the utmost ease with the same fingering as that em- 
ployed for the first and second octaves, and Mr. Collard attrib- 
utes this fact to the duplicate notes and the peculiar shape of 
the head, as well as to the material. The inventor is anxious 
to point out that his patent in no way alters the fingering of any 
ww existing flute, but merely improves the tone throughout the en- 
tire register. 














Soundboards of Pianofortes. 


HE harmonies or over tones of the strings have so 
great an influence on the tone of a piano that the sound- 
board sinks into insignificance before them; any analysis of 
the latter would, therefore, be very incomplete, did it not in- 
clude at least a passing reference to the manner of their forma- 
tion. To deprive a vibrating string of its harmonics would be to 
deprive it ofits effective control of the soundboard, which would 
be equivalent to removing the soundboard altogether; while, on 
the other hand, to encourage them beyond certain limits would 
be to produce a tone of such discordance that, to most persons, 
the loss of the soundboard would be the lesser evil of the two. 
In a piano it is never possible for a string to vibrate without 
dividing itself into more or less of these harmonics; but it 
occasionally” happens in upright pianos that, owing to the 
string being struck too near its middle, or from other causes, 
they are not sufficiently numerous, in which case the tone 
loses in,power and crispness, though the quality may not 
otherwise suffer. It is, however, far more common for their 
number to be slightly in excess, when they impart to the tone 
a liveliness and brilliancy that were formerly much admired 
but which are now rapidly going out of favor. 

The old-fashioned horizontal grand, with seven or eight feet 
of vibrating brass, offers an example of a still greater pre- 
dominance of these overtones; this is caused partly from the 
thinness of the wires, and partly because, from their extreme 
length, it was found very difficult to get a striking distance 
that would correspond with the nodes of the most objection- 
able of them, and so render their formation impossible. Now, 
if it is borne in mind that these harmonics can only exist at 
the cost of the vibrating energy of the fundamental, it will be 





easy to see that the power as well asthe purity of its tone 
must suffer in the exact proportion of their predominance. It 
was, most likely, to pianos of this class that Professor Tyndall 
referred when he said that ‘‘ Pianoforte manufacturers have 
found that the most pleasing tone is excited by the middle 
strings of their instruments, when the point against which the 
hammer strikes is from one-seventh to one-ninth of the length 
of the wire from its extremity.” If so pianoforte-makers have 
reason to congratulate themselves that the criticism was not ex- 


tended to below the ‘‘middle strings,” and that, though the im-, 


perfections of the bass were probably so marked that his atten- 
tion could not have failed to be arrested, he was kind enough 
to say nothing about them. 

But, because extreme length of string has in this instance 
been connected with badness of quality, it will not do to run 
to the opposite conclusion, ‘‘ that only shorter strings can of 
necessity be good.” That they are at present superior is 
merely an accidental coincidence; for, given correct condi- 
tions, greater length must always be synonymous with greater 
power and pyrity. It is therefore apparent that quality per se 
is not an attribute of the soundboard at all, but is solely 
regulated by the particular vibration of the string, which vi- 
bration is itself governed by the intermixture of the higher or 
over tones with its lowest or fundamental pitch. By a due 
observance of the necessary conditions, it is even possible to 
obtain from one and the same instrument tones of the most 
diverse quality, from the tinkle of a harpsichord to the rich 
and sonorous notes of a chef d'euvre. So far, indeed, should 
it be from the province of a soundboard to modify the vibra- 
tions of the strings, that the best soundboard is invariably 
found to be the one that has least influence upon them, 
and its efficiency to deteriorate in the same ratio that this in- 
fluence is increased. 

The pulsation of a soundboard happens unfortunately to be 
just one of those things that is exceedingly difficult to trace; 
but that it does exercise a reflex action upon the strings may 


be proved from the fact that the firmer a soundboard is con- 
structed, the softer must be the hammers, to bring out the 
same quality of tone. There is, moreover, a singular quality 
often exhibited by pianos of the upright class, by which it 
may distinctly be proved. This always occurs at the junction 
of the open steel and the covered strings, where the long 
bridge is, separately from the bass bridge, carried down to its 
utmost limit, the soundboard being firm at the bottom. Its 
existence is, even now, to many makers a constant source of 
annoyance; it is caused through the impulse of the string 
being sharply returned by the bridge, which has much the 
same effect upon the string as if it were, at this point, sharply 
struck with a very hard hammer, and causes the tone to resemble 
that of a cracked gong. I do not know that this specialty 
gave rise to the expression, common amongsta certain class of 
advertisers, ‘‘of a peculiar bell-like tone’—though certainl 

few who have heard it would be disposed to find fault with 
the selection of the adjectives;—but I feel sure that possessors 
of such pianos would gladly relegate its sound to a little 
nearer the sky, and that they will not be sorry to hear that, 
though perhaps not absolutely curable, it may at least be 
rendered less obtrusive. —W. H. Davies, in English Mechanic. 








Improvements in Organs. 
K. BULLMAN, of London, writes to Musical 


a Opinion and Music Trade Review, concerning the dis- 
cussion on this subject in the London College of Organists 
(reprinted in last week’s Courter), as follows: ‘‘I cannot but 
think that the remarks of the chairman and of Henry Beving- 
ton, as to the evils now sought to be remedied having resulted 
from the idiosyncrasies of individual players, approach very 
nearly the root of the difficulty. It is not very easy for organ 
builders, unless they be very strong minded indeed, to lay 
down a hard and fast line-of what is right and proper for the 
relative position of the various claviers, registers and combi- 
nation movements, as against the determination of some 
organists to indulze their own peculiar fancies, backed by the 
full license of their confiding principals and supporters; 
therefore, any conference or open discussion among the pro- 
fessors of the arts of organ playing and organ building that 
tends to the establishment of a rule, cannot but be of great 
advantage to both builder and player. As regards tempera- 
ture, especially in churches—and consequently the condition 
of tune—architects have much to answer for. If they would 
but more readily recognize what is essential to the preserva- 
tion of a valuable and delicately constituted instrument in 
proper working order, instead of treating it as a bulky piece 
of church furniture, to be stowed away as far as possible out 
of sight and hearing in an ill contrived and badly ventilated 
hole, much would be gained. They do these things better 
on the Continent. Unless a reasonable equality of temperature 
can be assured, organs can never be kept in tune; that is, 
beyond the reach of any direct automatic appliance. Given a 
well planned and well built instrument, properly tuned (so far 
as the intervals will admit of it according to the temperament 
of modern practice), and placed in a position where it cannot 
be affected by vicissitudes of temperature, and I have no 
doubt the builder would answer for its keeping in tune. But, 
unless the pipes were to be wholly of metal or wholly of wood, 
it would be impossible for them to remain long in that condi- 
tion under the usual circumstances of variable temperature, 
as the pitch of pipes of the two materials in the same instru- 
ment is affected inversely—that is to say, that while the tone 
of the metal pipes becomes flattened by increase of tempera- 
ture, that of the wood pipes gets sharper. That which operates 
so injuriously ‘against the tone, of course necessarily affects the 
mechanism of a properly balanced action: hence the stickings 
and cypherings so annoying to organists. 





With reference to the pedal clavier, I cannot quite follow 
Mr. Turpin's objection to the radiating form; neither have I 
found it a ‘‘pet piece of mechanism” more among builders 
than organists, inasmuch as the cost and the skill required in 
making them must be nearly double that of the straight pedal 
board. I do not, however, admire the extravagant con- 
traction at the heel one sometimes meets with, but I 
think that a moderate scale projected from a centre at a dis- 
tance from the front block of from three to four times the 
length of the pedal keys is the most comfortable, with a 
sufficient concavity to allow tor each key being reached by the 
natural swing of the feet with a minimum of effort. It would 
certainly appear to be better adapted to the form of the foot 
than the straight pedals. The swell pedal I would place in the 
centre, so balanced that the louvres, which might be vertical, 
could be left in any position. Here would be an opportunity 
for bringing the knees into use. In a fine two-manual organ, 
built some forty years ago for my father by the late Francis 
Booth, of Wakefield, the swell shutters are operated by a 
nicely balanced knee lever that places them in any desired 
position—a plan that might with advantage be adopted at the 
present day. 

There is great want of a settled system for the arrangement 
of the composition pedals. Mr. Forster's new suggestion of 
placing the full pedals towards the centre of the frame appears 
to be mechanically the most desirable, as the direct pressure 
of the foot is brought to bear in throwing on the stops of the 
full organ, the reducing pedals working off to the right for the 
great organ, and to the left for the swell. Different combina- 
tions might be made with, I should think, little difficulty. I 
remember seeing an instrument of two manuals in the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1871, built by Henry Jones, of Fulham 
road, wherein a single pedal did duty for any number of com- 
binations of which the organ was capable, a slight turn of the 
stop-knobs throwing them into or out of gear. I have before 
me Mr. Hullah’s description of the contrivance in the Official 
Report to the Royal Commissioners of that year, as follows: 
“The action of the composition pedal exhibits an ingenious 
and useful novelty. Instead of being limited in its applica- 
tion to certain stops, a turn of any stop handle to the right 
brings it under the influence of the pedal, so that any pos- 
sible combination prepared but an instant before it is wanted 
may be brought on to or taken off the keys. Not the least 
advantage of this invention is, that while it increases the 
power it also reduces the number of the composition pedals.” 

There cannot be two opinions as to the advantage of divided 
wind; and when outlay is made subservient to the conditions 
of efficiency, no part of a complete organ should be without 
its separate reservoir close to each soundboard, and where 
practicable these should be divided to insure a perfectly steady 
wind. Mr. Lewis’ plan. of large square trunks having an 
“accordion” connection with the top boards of the bellows, 
seems a very good one for shortening—and giving directness 
to—the course of the wind. 


New Patents. 
Norse.—Copies of specifications of patents will be supplied from this 
office for twenty-five cents per copy. 


Music-Holder.—C. W. Millspaugh, Rowayton, 








No. 235,695. 
Conn. 
236,175. Valve for Organ Bellows.—Frank Stone, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

236,291. Pianoforte Damper Frame.—John Ammon, 
New York, N. Y., assignor to Wessell, Nickel & Gross, 
same place. 

- 236,345. Music-Leaf Turner.—Francis J. Lippitt, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 


No. 


No. 


DESIGN. 

. 12,071. Piano Stuol.—George W. Archer, Rochester, 

N. Y., and George W. Lyon, Chicago, Ill. Application 
filed August 24, 1878. Term of patent, seven years. 








Exports and Imports of Musical Instruments. 


[SPECIALLY COMPILED FOR THE COURIER. | 


New York ExporTs FOR THE THREE WEEKS ENDED JAN, 18, 





OrGAns. Pianorortss. | Mus. Insts. 


No.| Value. |No.| Value. |Cases.| Value. 


Australia $o13 alte veel 
$240 reese! 


To Wuere Exporrep. 








tile cdeevebe voce oa das - 
1,355 
640 
500 
esse} 
63 
431 
coos] 2 
3,907; I 560 
195| -- a 
caesk 5 500 





east 
142) $8,004 5| $1,950) _—_ 41! $1,750 
New York Imports FoR THE THREE WEEKS ENDED Jan, 18, 
Musical Instruments, 257 cases value. $29,098 
Boston Exports FOR THE TWO WEEKS ENDED JAN. 14. 


OrGans. 
To Wuere Exported, = |———___m_. 
No.| Value. 


$218 


Pianoronras.| Mus. 
| 


Value. |Cases. 





F re 
Australia.......eees ee} 4 
British Africa 43| 1,675 
England............+ «+ |142) 13,076 
Scotland. ..cccecccocee I 89 


ltgol $15,058 
Boston Imports FOR THE Two WEEKS ENDED JAN. 14, 
Musical Instruments value. $584 








No.| 
| 
“I 


_ Totals 
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fessional 
Professional Cards. 
[This department has been established to give mem- 
bers of the musical and theatrical professions an oppor- 
tunity of keeping their names and addresses before the 
public, Cards under this heading will be inserted fur 
$to per year each.) 











JOSEPH ALI, 


Cornet, 125 Hall st., Brooklyn. 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Violin, 572 Lexington ave., N. Y. City. 


A. BERNSTEIN, 
Violin, 
PROF. BELLOIS, 
Cornet Soloist, 
North’s Music Store, 1308 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa 


OSCAR COON, 
Arranger of Band Music, 67 West sth st., N.Y. City. 


DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, 


Leader of Orchestra, 142 East 47th st., N. Y. City. 


T. R. DEVERELL, 


Band Leader, 300 Fifteenth st., Brooklyn, 





126 East rath st., N. Y. City. 














H. B. DODWORTH, 
Band Leader, 5 Hast igth st,,N. Y. City. 


P S. GILMORE, 
Band Leader, 


MISS EMMA BUTLER, 


With Cecelia Crisp Combination, en route. 


EDWARD CHAPMAN, 


Comedian, 
Simmonds & Brown, 863 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


6x West rath st., N. Y. City. 


JULIUS RISCH, 
Violin, 34 Bond st., N. Y. City. 
EDWARD LEFEBRE, 
Saxophone, 908 Dean st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 
Conductor, Germania Theatre, N. Y. City. 

F, LETSCHE, 

Trombone, 


WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 
Band Master, 393 Bowery, N. Y. City. 
FREDERICH VOSS, 


Leader, 1st Reg. Band, 
162 William st., Newark, N. J. 


318 East roth st., N. Y. City. 





ALFRED L. SIMPSON, 
Musical Director, Harrison Combination, 
1495 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


CHAS. F. WERNIG, 

Leader, Twenty-third Regiment Armory, Brooklyn. 
F. W. ZAULIG, 

Musica! Director. Speciall re-engaged for Soldene 
English Opera Co. (34 Grand Tour in America). 

311 Hast r4th st., N. Y. City. 

JOSEPH HELFRICH, 
108 First st., N. ¥. City. 


Violin, 


HOWARD REYNOLDS, 


Cornet Soloist. For Cornet engagements address 
J. Howard Foote, 3: Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 


PROF. E. P. CHASE, 


Piano and Organ. Address Chickering & Sons, 
corner 18th st. and sth ave., N. Y. City. 


JOHN C. FILLMORE, 
Pianoforte, Organ, and Theory, 
Milwaukee College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
WILLIAM PAUL BOWN, 


Basso Cantante, Comedy and Old Men La 
Daly’s Theatre, N. Y. City. 








GC OLGEC FGSBM OD: 





' cmaago: 
| IsS & 190 State St. 


Established 1868. 
i ——— — 


JULIAN FRANCISCO, 
Primo Tenore, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


MINNIE VINING, 


Engaged Season of 1880-81 Wallack’s 
Care of E. Kenneddy, 481 Eighth st., 





Theatre 
N. Y. City. 


W. E. G. EVANS, 
Professor Vocal Music, 


152 West rrth st., N. Y. City. 


MME. IVAN C. MICHELS, 


Teaches Elocution for Pulpit, Bar and Syae, 
33 Lafayette place, N. Y. City. 





FRANCISCO FANCIULLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 50 West x6th st., N. Y. City. 





Mrs. HARRIET CLARK, 


Vocal Instruction, 
18 E, agth st., near Madison sq., N. Y. City. 


GEO. BOWRON, R. A. M., 


Musical Director, Haverly’s Fourteenth street 
Theatre. 





SIG. DE CARLO, 
109 First ave., bet. 6th and 7th sts., N. Y. City. 


HOMER N. BARTLETT, 
Composer, Pianist and Segaaiet, 
a yt Lg Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 
GEORGE F. BRISTOW, 
fess: Stalaway Half’ Fourteenth st., N.Y. City. 


GRAFULLA’S BAND, 


FRANCIS X. DILLER, Musical Director. 
224 East 13th st., N. Y. City 














O. B. BOISE, 
Gives instruction in Piano, Organ Theory and 
Composition, 33 Union sq., N. Y. City. 


MISS CLARA E. COLBY, 


Soprano. Can be e ed_ for Concert, English, 
German or Italian Opera.’ no Union sq., N. Y. City. 


LEO KOFLER, 


yy of St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, 
Voice Culture. 0 . 
471 Fourth ave., bet. 31st and 32d sts., N. Y. City. 


O. M. NEWELL, * 


Concert Pianist, 
Weber’s, 108 Fifth ave., N. Y. City 


MR. GEO. WERRENRATH, 


Tenor, Concert, Oratorio or Opera in English. 
Italian and German, __11 Poplar st., Brooklyn, N. Y 








MME. JULIA RIVE-KING, 


Piano Virtuoso. 
Care Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City, 


HORATIO C. KING, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
128 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


MISS M. LOUISE SEGUR, 


Soprano. Soloist. Concerts and Oratorios; also 
Vocal Culture. 117 E. r4th St., N. Y. City. 


SIGNOR LUBGI LENCIONI, 


Buffo Baritone. era, Concert and Receptions, 
. > 268 West 23d st., N. y. City. 














MME. ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 18 Irving place, N. Y. City. 


MR. AD. NEUENDORFF, 


Manager of the Germania Theatre, 
Germania Theatre, Fourteenth st., N. Y. City. 








MR. S. B. MILLS, 


Pianist, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 





MME. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 


Prima Donna Soprano Singer, Concerts and Ora- 
torio. A few pupils accep 


303 East roth st., N. Y. City. 





MR. E. A. CARY, 
Concert Pianist, 125 Tremont st., Boston, Mass, 
MME. CAPPIANI, 
Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Oratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 


ing and Finishing for the Stage, 
No, 3 West 30th st., N. Y. City. 


MRS. BELLE COLE, 





ACTING—THE ONLY ONE 1N AMERICA, 

J, E. FROBISHER, Director. Open all the year. 
Nearly 200 pupils since opening. robisher’s new 
work, “Acting and Oratory,” price, $2. Persons 
join atany date. Send for new catalogue. 

54 East arst st., N. Y. City. 


ALFRED H. PEASE, 


Concert Pianist, 
gt Fifth ave., or Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


FRED’K MOLLENHAUER’S 


Violin School, 13 St. Mark’s place, N. Y. City. 


HAYDON TILLA, 

The Popular Tenor, Teacher of Singing and Pro- 
duction of the Voice, with his highly successful 
method. MRS. HAYDON TILLA, Teacher of the 
Piano. Address, for concerts, lessons and terms, 58 
Clinton place, near Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 


MISS EMILY WINANT, 
Contralto, for Oratorios and Concerts, 
roo W. sad st., N. Y. City. 














JULIUS E. MEYER,. 


Vocal Maestro, Italian, French, German and Eng- 
ish Singing, 124 Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 


MISS MAUD MORGAN, 
aiispist. GEORGE W. MORGAN, Organist 








ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
Instruction in Singing and the higher branches of 
Vocal and Dramatic Art, 18 East r4th st., N. Y. City. 


ARNOLD W. MEYER, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of Pianoforte, 61 St. 
roy st., Brooklyn, or Haines Brothers, 241 Fifth ave., 
. Y. City. 





C. C. MULLER’S 
Classes in Harmony, Composition and .nstru- 
mentation, 334 East 17th st., N. Y. City. 


H. LAMBERT, 
Violinist, Teacher of the Violin, 77 St. Mark’s 

place. Reference: Steinway & Sons and Chickering 
ns. 





WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Vocal In- 


Tenor. 
19 West 18th st., N. Y. City. 


struction. 





MISS EMILY M. DODGE, 


Pupil of S. B. Mills, gives Piano Instruction, 
251 West asth st. 





MARCO DUSCHNITZ, 


Vocal Instruction, 110 West r4th st., N. Y. City. 





H. W. NICHOLL 

Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring and editing them for publication. Also proofs 
accurately read for composers and publishers Ad- 





dress office of the Courier, 74 Duane street, N. Y 


LO. Tid 


, for instruction on eS 
339 West roth st., N. Y. City. 








OF 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
707 Broadway, New York 





[JANUARY. 





To se Reavy) 1881. 


REEVES’ MUSICAL DIRECTORY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
The only reliable Directory published, 


Price, 2s. 6d., post free. 
ContTents.—Musical Societies, Cathedral Establish 
ments, List of Singers and of Instrumentalists, Gene- 

Professional List, with all full particulars. Also 
General Trade List, etc., etc. 
PUBLISHER : 


W. REEVES, Music Depot, Fleet St., London, Eng. 
How to trade with Great Britain 
and her Colonies and 
Dependencies, 
—ADVERTISE IN THE LONDON— 


Musical Opinion Musi Trade Rete, 


The largest, oldest, best and most trustworthy, and 
the representative organ of the Music Trade in London 
and Provincial Towns of Great Britain. Large and 
nfluential circulation. Write for scale and charges to 
REID & NEPHEW, 1 Sherborne Lane, Lon- 
don, E. C. 














+b THE LOCKWOOD PRESS trees 


No. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, 


latest improved 


& 


equipped a complete 


and is now 
smallest Car 


A te tr 
or Portu 





an ordinary proof sheet be’ 
estimates, 


most favorable terms. 


notice. Address all orders to 


THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. | THE AMERICAN STATIONER. 





OLAIMING the ability to produce first-class trpcgueghionl work, and possessing the 
presses, capable of doing the finest r 
signed, owing to the numerous unsolicited favors from various patrons, has 


BOOK, NEWSPAPER AND JOB 


STEAM PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 


repared to execute all orders with which he may be entrusted, from the © 
i Notehead or Circular to the largest Book, Newspaper or Catalogue. 
Lowest Prices Consistent with Goop WorKMANSHIP. 


—# CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY.&— 
lations made and printed in English, French, Spanish, German 


The entersigned will also undertake to produce in miniature or enlarged form, by the 


‘ocess yet discovered, electrot ates of w 
saan a et all that is hecessary for their production. 


send one copy of the work to be reduced, with the size desired, and, if 

required to be printed, number of copies wanted. : 

“Special attention given to all orders for fine wood engraving by the best artists, on the 
Electrotypes furnished, mounted on wood or metal, at short 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Printer and Publisher, 
No. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


| 


class of printing, the under- 


“MHIMDO)D ‘IVOISAM a2HL 





ood-cuts, price lists, catalogues, &c., 
In applying for 


“IVNaNOL SHBTINW BHL 











J. HOWARD FOOTE, [+25 


LOCKWOOD’S DIRECTORY OF THE PAPER TRADE. THE AMERICAN MAIL AND EXPORT JOURNAL. 





2——_—— 





Orchestral Xnstraments 


AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


OTHER SPECIALTIES— Manufacturer of Ligut Pisron, and RoTARY VALVE BAND INSTRU 


BY APPOINTMENT—U. S. Acenr for ANTOINE COURTOIS’ (Paris) CorNETs AND é 
GENERAL AGENT for the MARVELOUS ORGUINETTE. U. S. 
SoLk Importer of the Genuine CREMONA 


MENTS. Proprietor and Maker of the BINI Patent Guitars. The best qualities of MUSI.- 
| CAL BOXES, GERMAN ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, ENGLISH CONCER 
Y TINAS, ARTIST VIOL!NS and BOWS, MEYER FLUTES, Genuine OLp Viotins, &c, 

, 


Vioun Srrincs; also, of the best Russian Gut Strincs made in Saxony. 
t@” The Oldest Wholesale House in the line in New York. Catalogues mailed Free to any address, 


BAND INSTRUMENTS. 
Acextr forthe TILTON Patent GUITARS. 


| 
| 
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G. R 


THE ONLY BANJO THAT 
RECEIVED A MEDAL, 





OBERT MARTIN, 


No. 31 Cortlandt Street, New York, 


_ MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


THE ONLY BANJO THAT 
RECEIVED A MEDAL. 





"MARTIN 


GUITARS. 








Sainesithia and Manufacturer of the DOBSON’S PATENT CLOSED-BACK STAGE AND PARLOR BANJOS. 


REPORT OF THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION:— 
[Seal.] Attest: J. R. HAWLEY, President ; J. L. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 


“* A noteworthy improvement on the ordinary kind ; they are excellent in material and workmanship ; 


of full resonance, and effective in tone.’ 
A. T. GOSHORN, Director General. 





Also Manufacturer of the Improved Piston Patent Light-Valve Band Instruments, and Import-r and Jobber of all kinds of Musical Merchandise. 


2B FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST 


CYL.ASS MUSIC IIOUSES. 





AUGUST POLLMANN, 


No. 58 Maiden Lane, New York, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 


CornctseBand Aastraments, 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 
| — With Improved Rotary 
Valves, also with German Pis- 
ton and Improved Piston 
Valves, and with Patent Piston 
Light Valves of CeLesratep 
Makers, Latest Styles. 





CORNETS-—-With Improv- 
ed Rotary and Improved Pis- 
ton Valves, also with the Pat- 
ent Piston Light Valves in their 
artistic GAUTROT’S, BES- 
SON’S, COURTOIS’ and 
other celebrated Styles, 


and Jobber in 








Also Importer of 


European and American Musical Instruments, 


STRINGS AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 


@EHRLZIN’S PATENT GUITARS, MANDOLINS, ZITHERS, &c., Warranted to produce the clearest 
strongest and most lasting tone. Also numerous other Specialties. 





30 Medals from All Nations. 


LOUIS SCHREIBER, 
Sole Agent in the United States for 


F. Besson & Co., London, 


Celebrated Prototype Band Instruments, 
No. 57 East 91st St., New York. 


Messrs. BESSON & CO. have sent for publication the following letter: 
Mr. Louis Scunzizen, Lonpow, November 26th, 
Sole Agent in U. S. A. for F. Besson & Co.'s Musical Instruments, 57 East jist, Sireet New York. 
Dear Sin,—Being perfectly satisfied with our business connexion with you, we have much pleasure in ag 
stating that by virtue of our Agreement with you (which agreement was renewed by our Letter to you dated 13th June. 1873 3), 
you are still our Sole Agent for the U.S. A.;‘ that we have no other agent in that country, and that all our business transac 
tions must pass through } your hand, until the expiration of the said agreement. You are at liberty to make any use you wish 


of this Letter. We remain, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, F. BESSON & CO. 
SEND FOR MUVSTRATED CIRCULAR. 





1874, 





me ou MOND VT A RTTIN 


GUITARS iit ow rai 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 


we NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <@ 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Madame De GONI, 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


Mr. FERRARE, 


also in Europe. 


They 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
and many others, 


Mr. N. W. GOULD, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | 








E*OxFre SOL ° <<a 


i 


290U“L 


ver Plate, 
Light Action Piston 
Valve, 
*waosddn 
03 woalqns yuas aun 


B flat Cornet. 





, Brass or Triple Sil- 
& spuawmnaguy 


Use common sense. Order on approval also one of the highest-priced instrumenty offered by any other 
maker, and test side by side with this. Compare—First, The Qua ities ; Second, The Prices. _ 


BAND INSTRUMENTS! 


New Catalogue ready—contains the price of everything needed by Bands; mailed pg to yee! Band Leader 
who sends his address. Important fa day questions answered, List of Band Music. 
educed Prices and Libera) Terms, Send for Catalogue at once to 


JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., 55 Maiden Lane, N. Y. | 


STARK & CO., 


3. Importers =~ 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS I?! 


Musical lnstriments 


STRINGS, &e., 


ENo. 25 Murray Street, 
NEW YORK. 








The STRATTON RUSSIAN GUT STRINGS 


- Unexcelled for Durability and Tone. 


Beware of imitators who, having: 
more confidence in our business abil- 
ity than their own, copy our NAME 
and MANNER OF PACKING in the 
hope to benefit by our reputation. 


EVERY STRING BEARS OUR 
TRADE MARE, AND IS FULLY 
WARRANTED BY US, 

For Sale by all Retail Doalers, 

No Strings Sold by us at Retail, 


JOHN F. STRATTON & CoO., 





Importers and Dealers in all kinds of Musical Merchandise | 


No. 55 Maiden Lane, New York. 


GC. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 
46 Maiden Lane, New York, 


Manufacturers of the Best Quality Brass and German Silver Rotary Valve 


BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Also “ Besson,” “Courtois’’ and ‘ Distin"’ Styles Patent Light Piston Valve Cornets and Band Instruments. 


Anp Importers oF AND WioLesace Deacers Is 


me yaiee MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Depot for C.F. MARTIN & COS CELEBRATED GUITARS. 


Which stand and ever have stood unrivaled, pad are acknowledged the best in the world by the most emi- 
nent Soloists, such as: Madame De Goni, Mr. B. C — Wm. Schubert, Mr. S, De La Cova, Mr. 
=> rant Janon, Mr. H. Worreli, Mr. Wavetese W. Gould 

“Meyer” Flutes and faccatos, “ Berteling”’ Clarionets and Flutes, White’s Chinrests, “Rogers” 
Best Dy Drumheads, efenbrunner Zithers, 


Strings and Musical Mer- 
chandise in general. 
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wi FACTORY INSURANCE. bee | 


—-— - Om — —- . 


ANDERSON &« STANTON, 


GHIN BRAT 


insurance Rgents aud Brokers, 


Mo. 152 Broadway, Mew ork. 


ee 


@QMEELING the great disadvantage P1ano AND ORGAN MANUFACTURERS have labored under 
J. for the past few years in procuring good insurance on favorable terms, we were induced to 
~~" give this class of Insurance particular attention, believing that, with the extensive facilities 
we possess, good factories should be looked upon by the Insurance Companies in quite as desirable 
a light as buildings devoted to other classes of merchandise. With this aim in view we deter- 


mined to make Factory Insurance one of our Specialties, and have to-day more factories on our 





books than any other concern throughout the country. 

We would ask Piano and Organ Manufacturers to consider these few questions : 

First—Should not well and carefully managed factories be insured upon better terms than 
others ? 

Second—W ill not insurance of this character receive better attention and more just and careful 
consideration on the part of insurance officers, when brought to their notice by parties doing a 
large business than if sent through some small agent who cannot PERSONALLY represent the facts 
to his companies ? 

Third—Are your policies correctly worded, so that you ARE POSITIVELY INSURED ? 

Fourth—Are you sure ALL the companies in which you hold policies are sound and solvent ? 

These questions we desire to ask you as a manufacturer. 

Worthless insurance is worse than none. Badly worded policies lead to litigation. Business 


centres of course have the largest number of insurance companies; hence, better facilities for 





placing large lines of insurance. 
We how have insurance on property valued at some forty millions of dollars ($40,000,000), in- 


cluding some of the largest and best known factories in the United States, and have yet to learn 
of any manufacturer who has become dissatisfied with our way of doing business, and we refer to 
those with whom we have suffered loss as to the prompt and liberal manner in which the 
same has been adjusted. 

We believe that a well managed factory, where the owners have expended large amounts of 
money for the protection of their property from fire should receive more consideration from the 
insurance companies than those of careless construction and indifferent management. Each risk 
should be placed on its merits, and the good ones should not be compelled to pay for the poor. 


Should be pleased to send you a Survey, and to hear from you regarding any insurance which 


you may desire for your property, and you can rest assured that it will receive careful attention 








at our hands. Please write us before renewing any of your policies. 


Very truly yours, 


ANDERSON & STANTON, 


Insurance Agents and Brokers, 152 Broadway, New York. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 








edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 











becoming | more extensively known. 





Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex~ 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
Have the indorse- 











bility and finish. 
ment of all leading artists. 








SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St. New York. 
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mere SQUARE GRAND AND IMPERIAL UPRIGHT GRAND 
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asp Pang, @zzasos 


Richmont, I 








THE 


cTAMMANY ORGANETTE. 











ol 
JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., 
WHOLESALE AGENTS, 
Importers and Wholesale Dealers in Violin Strings and Musical 
Iustruments of every description, 


No. 55 MAIDEN LANE, NW YORK. 





NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS 


Eclipse all others in Important Improvements! 
—<siis> 
Most Powerful Melodeons, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their Superb Qualities and you 
will have no other. (G§~Catalogues and Testimonial Books mailed free to applicants. 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, Chief Offices, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


J. H. & C. s. ODELL, RAV EN 
€PIANOS# 


Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 
Established 1829. 
The Best Upright Iéade. 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
Specrat Rates To DEALERS. 


including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 
Manufactory, 12 Washington Place, 
‘Warercoms, 13 EB. 16th Street, New York. 











lubular Action. 


407 and 409 W. Forty-second &t., 
NEW YORK. 





Near Nintu Avenugs, 








ALBRECHT & Co's 


NOTICE 70 PIANO DEALERS! 


We are seeking to establish new AGENCIES for 
our Superior Instruments, wherever they are not yet 
represented, and offer UNEXAMPLED CASH 
FIGURES to reliable parties. 


8 gO 





THE ALBRECHT PIANOS are guaranteed to ve 
unequaled by any othcr make, and acknowledged by 
all go the present Standard. 


Any responsible Dealer desiring to handle the 
celebrated “Albrecht,” will please address, for Illus- 


trated Catalogue and Cash Price List, 


ALBRECHT & CO., 
No. 610 ARCH ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





‘ae eae Es 


aLaRa ta . 


The Peer of any Make! Prices Extremely Low! 


AWARDED tl GRAND PRIZE MEDAL: 


, 
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Any one desiring to possess a good and cheap Piano, should not fail to purchase an 
ALBRECHT, musicians and experts prefering this make to all others, and thousands of them 
being used all over the country. Before buying elsewhere, these superior instruments should be 
heard, whose lovely tones, in harmony with their WONDERFULLY LOW PRICES, enchant and 
surprise buyers. Intending purchasers, not acquainted with the various makes, may in all con- 
fidence select from the stock of ALBRECHT & CO’S inimitable Pianos, being assured of 
honest and conscientious treatment, as all customers receive a POSITIVE GUARANTEE FOR FIVE 
YEARS, 
4FSEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST.“@ 


ALBREGHT & GO,’S WAREROOMS, 


No. 610 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Tete oCOoOuUR IT EHR: 


ae 
rom Wayne Organ Co)" wm, "ACER cn rin A ORCASD 
p —— Price. Highest m soy Or chestral Or gans 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 3" Send for Catalogues, Prices and Terms. 


—GRAND:+ 
SQUARE @@ UPRIGHT, 
g Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
iret Medol and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 


7) ~~, 
2) Gold Medal at the Gold Medal at the 
=f 3, World’s Fair, Vienna, : World’s Fair, Vienna, 
‘ 1873. 1873. 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


* For greates power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid a dias novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers.” 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. 1Oth and 1 1th Aves. WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. i4th St., New York. 


‘CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


——= SAPTIVATE THE WORLD.-— 
Diploma and Medal, Centemmnial Eisrposition; Grand Frize Medal, Faris Esrpositicn. 


The great celebrity attained within a comparatively short time by this firm is due not only to perfection in workmanship, material and style, but also to 
the marvelous effect of the Patent Qualifying Tubes controlled and used only by this firm. (@§™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Is making 100,000 nf those splendid fart SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS for the Trade, at ar-price, They 


are the only Hatr-price Pianos made that have stood different climates successfully for the past twenty years. 


Call and see them at BE THIRTY*FIFTH > an @re and TENTH AYE., New York. 


YWESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, T ‘y E (j A B IN E T T | 


—-Grand, Square and Upright—— 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 457, 459 and 461 West 46th St., cor. Tenth Ave. New York. 
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~— ravi Sstablished in 1657. ag i 


J. W. BRACKETT, 


— Manufacturers of — 


GRAND, 


20 inches long, 1614 inches wide, 
13% inches high. 
SpUnod 9f 
‘Burddiysg of paxog ‘yhiay 


| 
itt 


Is a small Musical Cabinet of strong and durable construction, a wonder of 


Upright = Gyre Oem ee | 


simplicity and prompt execution. ‘The tone is full, rich and sustained. Plays 


PEAIOPORTES tt _ a : everything. The case is of solid black Walnut, nicely finished, with gilt trim- 
7 o = . ~~ a ms * mings. It is made with the latest improvements, and is a most enjoyable 


instrument. 
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Patent Pedal oe, . . ? Orguinettes, Musical Cabinets, Fianos, 
at Tee Reed Organs and Large Pipe Organs, 
Upright Pianofortes au tt ~ ] “ ! i ie a al | All operating mechanically as Orguinettes, for sale at our Warerooms and by our 


Agents throughout the World. 


a Scilly, ) = eee THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE Co. 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY, 
581 Washington Street, BOSTON. No. 881 Broadway, bet. 12th & 13th Sts., New York 




















GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS t 


Received th- aes. Award at the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL WORLD’S EXHIBITION at 
— oe 1876, and are admitted to be the Most Celebrated Instrumen‘s of the age. 


UARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
| = iastrated Catalogue furnished on application. Prices reasonable, Terms favorable. 


Wrerercoms 237 E. 23d St. Factory, From 233 to 245 E. 23d St. New York. 


— ESTABLISHED 1854.— 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
| TS and my UI _ Upi ight f eteereetent caiasaaie tee cast in one eee (patcnted 
—— May, 1877, and 78), which caused them to be pr« d by « judges, 


tess BEST ‘PIANOS MANUFACTURED.+ 
Factory and YWarerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 


“GEORGE BOTHNER, ALFRED DOLCE, 


MANUFACTURER OF No. 122 East Thirteenth Street, New York. 


Grand, Upright and Square PIANOFORTE MATERIALS. 


Pianoforte ACTIONS,| _ exo Si a —— oe 


144 and 146 Elizabeth St.. New York. 


6é 


STRAUCH BROTHERS, ‘ 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — nt (first 8 months) 18, 119 ¢«§ 
































pei. Scie ean innit TL WATERS | F: = 
@IANOFO RTE QYCTIONS Bianos and @Jrgans, PIANOS. 


No. 116 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 








14 E. Fourteenth St., N. Y, Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Agents Wanted. New Catalogues ready Sept. 1st. Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Send for Catalogue. 





"2 General Agents for the Shoninger Cele- 
brated Organs for the States of New York, N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 


Pennsylvania and Michigan. Tuned and Regulated. 











— ESTABLISHED 1871.%— 


MOLINE PIPE ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BEST PIANOS AT LOWEST PRICES. Js = ye" CHURCH ORGANS 


Orhrice and Wareroonis 21 EL k'' Street j 
bactony 2 1126W. 2 23'' Street, | i}! : Moline Illinois. 

< - NEW YORK _U. S.A. sear a) 5 Sears largest and most complete establishment in the West. Conducted 

Hy re 4 I by graduates of the most noted London Organ Builders. Our instru- 


ments are noted for their fine voicing, beauty of tone, and superiority of 





—Established im 18948.— tit honest workmanship throughout. Parties contemplating the purchase of 
A I J EL PIER(C 3 | an organ are invited to send for testimonials and specifications. Samples 
| of our instruments can be seen in the Congregational and Presbyterian 


Established 1847. pi fame churches, Council Bluffs, lowa; Congregational Church, Davenport, lowa; 
(Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World,) ft ma . fm Congregational Church, Moline, Ill.; Methodist Church, Bloomington, III. 
READING, - - - MASS., uC rgans _—— ===} ‘Trinity Church, Jacksonville, Ill.,and many others throughout the West, 
METAL and WOOD = 
Orcran Pines smusme zeroramion, | HORACE WATERS & GD, | noe S2 en 
MANUFACTURED BY | 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN NEW CTY LES | 





The very best made in every respect. GARRETT HOUS E. 
A specialty made of furnishing the HIGHEST a ; 
any VOICED WORK. tou. | Nos. 122 Clinton & 138 Elm Sts., Pianos and Organs, 


Flue and Reed. BUFFALO,.N. Y. 


Is also prepared to furnish the best quality 
ion. Wi WwmM. M. WILSON 


f O Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 
ice ate rete ES eae Bisa Rom (Successor to HENRY ERBEN& CO)” 826 Broadway, New York. 


JARDINE & SON,|Phurch Organs “veil ais 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 26c-262 w. 20th st, near@th ave. |HALLETT, DAVIS & CO.’S 


Builders of FIRST-CLASS ORGANS ONLY, 
with every valuable modern improvement and special 


318 and 320 East 39th Street. —— —— fame mes pon nage vey ie ow . p 
a nanos mania: Superior Pianos Original! 


seni MTSIGAL»COURIER* BINDER ra Superb! 


Fifth Avenue Cath., N.Y., 
Subscribers Supplied at One Dollar Apiece. B. SHONINCER’S sialinndeleseetnige 


St. George’s Church, “ 
5 + Wa 
The Simplest, be yy ~— Best Binder in ;. 


St. Paul 
“Netynin tegttanrncen, om ge yw]  OClebrated Organs. * Conn Oagik Cory 


Hol Innocents, 
Fifth Ave. Pres. C h., 
to any address in the poe States. Fore ost- 
age added. Address orders to i P MER GE 


Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
Pittsburg Cathedral, 
HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, ; . ws 
74 Duane Street, N. ¥.| (7 |LLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED. Derby, Conn., U.S. A. 




















Mobile Cathedral, 

1st Pres., Philadelphia, 

St. 708 n’s M.E Brooklyn, 
Trin. Ch., rancisco, 
Christ Ch., New Orleans, 
Sacred Heart, Brooklyn, 
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i wEBER 


FIANOF ORTE. 


COMPLETE TRIUMPH. 


Read the wonderful orrrcraL Report, being the basis of the United States Centennial 
award decreed to 


ALBERT WEBER, N. Y., 


FOR 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos. 


REPORT : 

* For sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power 
(as shown in their Grand, Square and Upright Pianos). These three styles show intelligence 
and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which at the same time answers 
promptly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship.” 

A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 

Attest. [Seal.] J. L. Camppet, Secretary, 
| < CAUTION.—Beware of unscrupuious advertisers, who are trying to palm off a 

CERTIFICATE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS consisting of renowned professors of 

Universities and Colleges, Chemists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial Award 
on Pianos. 
The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competi- 

tors, 95 out of a possible 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 91. 


Call and see the Official report at the Weber Rooms and hear the Weber Pianos, which 
stand to-day without a rival for “‘Sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined 


with greatest power.” 
Warerooms, 5th Ave. cor. 16th Street, New York. 











Ilustrated Catalogue, with Price List, 
mailed free upon application, 
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PIANYS. 


DECKER BROTHERS => 
Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 


have shown themselves to be so far superior to all others in excellence of workmanship, 
elasticity of touch, beauty of tone, and great durability, that they are now 
earnestly sought for by all persons desiring the very best Piano. 


LOW PRICES. EASY TERMS. 


Meas 


CAUTION. 


It has been established beyond controversy by the courts of law that the only Piano 
known to the public and the Piano Trade as the KER PIANO is manufactured 
Decker Brotuers. All genuine DECKER PIANOS have the following name on the Pianos 


above the keys: 


DECKER BROTHERS, 33 Union Square, New York. 








BSTABLISEED 1646. 








WOODWARD & BROWN, > 


Pianoforte M 


592 WASHINGTON STREET, 


anufacturers, 


- BOSTON, MASS. 








PIANO 


Elastic in Touch, 


| BERG 
Feary Fst 


CNBERG | ¢ Hich in Tom, (ji 
(Wve pg | rtm 36th Street, bet. 8th & Oth Aves. New York. ? a pel 








BEHNING 


FIRST-CLASS 
Grand, Square and Upright 
PIANOFORTES. 


BEHNING 


—<~With Improved Patent Agraffe Attachment and Name Board.j— 


Office and Warerooms, 129 East 125th Street; 


Manufactory, 124th Street, cor. First Avenue, NEW YORK. 








NS ~ 
| y ) verywhere known and prized for 
‘UY Siat-ana fidelity in manutroture, 


oe 
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Tasteful and excellent improvements, 


E iecant variety of designs, 
Vieraing unrivaled tones. 


Milustrated Catalogues sent free, 


KRSTEY & CO., 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


oJ. 





STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


% PIANOS. & 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 
their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 
of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 








New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. H'ourteenth Strect. 





CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 18 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 





Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 





SAW MILL, IRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORES, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND. 


Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 74 Duane Street. New York. 





